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REPORT  OF  THE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

ASSOCIATED  BOARDS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES  IN  CHINA 


(Combining  the  Reports  of  May  8,  1944  and  May  7,  1945) 


INTRODUCTION 

ORIGIN,  MEMBERSHIP  AND  PROCEDURE 


The  planning  committee  was  constituted  in  the  spring  of  1943 
by  the  Associated  Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China.  The  Com- 
mittee, drawing  its  membership  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was 
charged  “to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Colleges  in  post-war  China,  and  to  cooperate  with  a similar  group  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  with  Boards  of  Managers  in  China  where  the  principal 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made.” 


The  membership  of  J^e  to 

assure  adequate  and  authoritative  representation  for  every  College  Board 
and  interested  Missionary  Society;  to  include  a considerable  number  of 
persons  who  could  bring  special  contributions  because  of  their  detached 
perspective,  their  work  in  general  education,  or  their  experience  in  other 
forms  of  public  service;  and  yet  to  hold  the  total  membership  to  a maxi- 
mum of  thirty. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  membership,  the  Committee  has  claimed  the 
services  of  a ^roup  of  consultants  including  a representative  of  the 
.Chinese  staff  now  in  America,  a representative  of  the  American  staff  now 
in  America,  a friend  of  the  Colleges  in  close  touch  with  the  United  States 
Government,  a friend  of  the  Colleges  in  close  touch  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  a representative  of  United  China  Relief. 

The  Committee  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  work  of  two  parallel 
committees  in  Great  Britain  and  in  China. 

I I--T-  I - ' .....  . m . 

A Planning  Committee  was  appointed  by  The  British  United  Com- 
mittee for  Christian  Universities  of  China  (now  The  China  Christian 
Universities  Association) . Two  excellent  reports  from  the  British  Plan- 
ning Committee  have  been  received.  We  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance that  the  British  and  North  AniftrinaTi  Plgnnitig  CoiTiTnittppg 
though  working  independently,  substantial^  agreemmt  in  their 

recommendations  for  post-war  reorganization  of  the  Colleges. 
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Xhfi-  Council  of  Higher  Education  of  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association  (representing  the  administrative  officers  and  faculties  of  the 
Colleges)  warmly  welcomed  the  formation  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Planning  Committees,  and  appointe^d_^ . Commission  op  Post- 
war  Program  for  Christian  Higher  Education  to  cooperate  with  them.  Our 
Committee  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  Council’s  own  statement  of 
June  1943. 

IN  PROJECTING  its  work,  the  Planning  Committee  determined  to  meet 
about  once  in  six  months.  Over  the  two-year  period,  four  gonfer^nee- 
s^sions  lasting  from  one  and  a half  to  two  days  each  have  been  held.  The 
Ad  Interim  Committee  has  held  eight  meetings.  In  addition,  Jthsefi..con- 
ferences^-cttu  special  jpipblems  have^greatljr'Iurthered  the  Committee’s 
thought — one  on  Women’s  Higher  Education  in  China,  one  on  Medical 
and  Health  Work  in  China,  and  one  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperation 
and  federation  of  the  Christian  universities  in  the  Shanghai  area  spon- 
sored by  the  six  missionary  societies  concerned. 

In  response  to  requests  from  China,  .th^  Committee  has  plann<^d  to  send 
one  or  more  representatives  to  China  to  share  with  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
leges in  discussions  of  future  educational  policies,  to  offer  such  counsel 
as  might  be  possible,  and  to  bring  the  Planning  Committee  first-hand 
communications  and  impressions. 

The  Committee  had  hopedfor  full  and  prompt  exchange  of  views  with 
pur  collaborators  in  China  after  each  of  its  semi-annual  meetings.  Diffi- 
culties of  communication  and  the  preoccupation  of  all  educators  in  China 
with  immediate  problems  have  pre.vented  the  fulfiUmgpt  of  that  hope. 
Moreover,  the  impossibility  of  discovering  persons  of  sufficient  ability 
and  standing  who  could  be  released  from  responsibilities  here  to  discharge 
the  proposed  mission  of  visitation  has  ^ferred  the  carrying  out  of  this 
part  of  the  Conunittee’s  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  fortunate  circumstanf-PH  haYf  grp-atlv 
assisted  the  Committee  in  its  task: 

The  presence  and  advice  of  four  of  the  Chinese  university  presidents, 
of  three  former  presidents,  of  ^ree  of 

Commission  on  Post-war  Program  of  Christian  Higher  Education 
{appointed  by  the  Council  of  Christian  Higher  Education) , and  of 
a considerable  number  of  present  or  recent  members  of  the  College 
^affs,  both  Chmese  and  American. 

The  visits  to  America  of  half  a dozen  prominent  leaders  of  the 
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Christian  Movement  in  China  who  came  fresh  from  contact  with  the 
present  College  centers  and  with  wide  and  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  their  problems. 

Thfi  visits  to  China  of  two  men^bers  of  the  Planning  Committee  and 
of  other  members  of  the  Associated  Boards. 

Participation  by  two  representativeja  of  the  British  IlnitedXommit- 
tee  for  Christian  Universities  of  China,  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Planning  Committee. 

The  remarkably  effective  collaboration  through  correspondence  of 
JJc,.  William  p.  Fenn  and  others  who  have  kept  the  Committee  con- 
tinuously informed  of  trends  in  thought  and  decision  in  China. 

The  Committee  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  wisdom  of  these  friends  of 
the  Colleges.  By  these  means,  it  has  felt  at  all  times  closely  in  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  Colleges  and  the  thinking  of  their  leaders. 

The  Committee  has  also  made  careful  studies  of  a number  of  educa- 

- — --  - inii  

Jtioiial  centers  in  |be.  West_ where  coordination  or  consolidation  of  re- 
sources has  effected  great  gains— -Toronto,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Pomona  Colleges,  the  Atlanta  Colleges,  etc.— seeking  fruitful  suggestions 
for  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China. 

Throughout  its  study  the  Committee  has  been  keenly  aware  that, 
of  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  Colleges  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  first  in  immediate  urgency,  vet  most  unpredictable  will  he  the 
tasks  of  physical  rehabilitation.  These  will  be  of  two  types— restoration 
of  equipment  destroyed,  outworn  or  out  of  repair  through  disuse,  and  the 
overtaking  of  normal  annual  replacements  and  replenishments  after  an 
abeyance  of  five  to  ten  years.  No  wisdom  can  forecast  the  dimensions  of 
these  needs  or  the  resources  required  for  their  accomplishment.  To 
keep  any  educational  institution  abreast  of  its  task  demands  continuous 
additions  to  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  constant  improvements  in 
facilities  and  equipment.  To  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  a decade  and 
restore  a dozen  colleges  to  physical  adequacy  >vill  tax  every  resource  of 
loyal  and  devoted  support  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  To  these  certain 
needs  of  repair  and  replenishment  must  be  added  the  unpredictable 
hazards  of  destruction. 
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UNCERTAINTY  regarding  the  condition  of  the  College  properties 
when  Japanese  forces  withdraw  and  regarding  economic  factors 
then  prevailing  increases  the  difficulty  of  final  planning  at  this  time. 
Nevertheless,  in  response  to  repeated  urging  from  our  collaborators  in 
China,  the  Committee  hasTelt  obligated  to  formulate  as  definite  recom- 
mendation8^a§.£OssibJe,  These  are  offered  below. 

The  Committee  has  presented  two  reports,  in  May  1944  and  in  May 
1945.  The  substance  of  these  reports  is  here  consolidated.  Attention  was 
given  first  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  distinctive  character  and 
function  of  the  Colleges.  Our  conclusions  are  summarized  in  a statement 
on  '^e  Educational  Aims  of  the  Christian  rnllegea  lTi  Ctiina.  The  Com- 
mittee next  turned  its  attention  to  what  was  universally  recognized  as 
the  most  difficult— and  most  important— single  issue  in  post-war  planning, 
Coopgr^icm  and  Consolidation.  On  this  issue  we  have  formulated  ten 


guiding  principles  and  a series  of  concrete  priorities.  Then  follow  sug- 
gestions regarding  Specialized  and  Professional  Education.  Lastly,  pre- 
liminary conclusions  on  Financial  Aspects  of  Post-war  Planning  are 


given. 


A FINAL  word  of  introduction.  From  the  outset,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  all  rpajnr  decisions  wjll  be  taken  by  officers  of  the  Colleges^jn 
China.  JThe  responsibility  of  this  Committee  is  to  cotmsel  our  colleagues 
in  China,  to  transmit  to  them  the  best  thinking  of  friends  in  North  Amer- 
ica, to  estimate  the  extent  and  types,  of  help,  whjcJi.may-m,ost  confidently 
Ijp  expected  from  America  in  the  post-war  period,  and  to  suggest  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  Colleges  which  are  most  likely  to  call  forth  generous 
American  assistance. 

Brevity  and  the  impersonality  of  print  do  not  make  possible  any  ade- 
quate reflection  of  the.thorougilin.eg8  of  thaught?  the  warmth  of^ffeetion, 
jand  above  all  therhigbTaith.ipjfie  future  pijJxe.  Colleges  which  undergird 
these  recommendations.  Every  member  of  the  Committee  believes  pro- 
foundly in  the  institutions  concerning  which  we  have  been  asked  to  advise. 
While  no  ultimate  wisdom  is  claimed,  we  believe  that  these  recommenda- 
liqns  represent  the  well-nigh  unanimous  judgment,  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Planning  Committee,  but  also  of  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China,  both  Chinese  and  American,  who  have 
shared  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  plan  for  them  the  highest  possible  fruit- 
fulness for  China  and  for  the  Cause  of  Christ. 
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The  Planning  Committee  believes  that  it  has  now  completed  the  task 
originally  assigned  to  it.  We  shall  be  happy,  however,  to  stand  ready  for 
call  should  our  further  judgment  be  needed,  especially  after  we  receive 
the  advice  and  views  of  our  collaborators  in  China.  Our  recommendations 
will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 


Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  * 
THE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Chairman 


James  Thayer  Addison 
J esse  H.  Arnup 
W.  O.  Carver 
Frank  T.  Cartwright 
J.  W.  Decker 
WaUace  B.  Donham 
Wyrm  C.  Fairfield 
E.  A.  Fridell 
C.  Darby  Fulton 
B.  A.  Garside 
L.  Carrington  Goodrich 
Theodore  M.  Greene 
E.  K.  Higdon 
Harold  B.  Hoskins 

Luther 


Edward  H.  Hume 
Edwin  C.  Lobenstine 
Sallie  Lou  MacKinnon 
Mildred  H.  McAfee 
Elizabeth  Luce  Moore 
Eric  M.  North 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton 
M.  T.  Rankin 
Louise  Robinson 
Lloyd  S.  Ruland 
Minnie  S.  Sears 
Ruth  H.  Taylor 
William  P.  Tolley 
A.  L.  Warnshuis 
..  Weigle 


CONSULTANTS 


M.  Searle  Bates 
Paul  C.  T.  Kwei 
J ames  L.  McConaughy 
Willys  R.  Peck 


F.  L.  Hawks  Pott 
William  P.  Roberts 
Howard  E.  Wilson 
James  Y.  C.  Yen 
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THE  REPORT 


I 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES 

IN  CHINA 

ON  THIS  basic  point,  the  fullest  agreement  among  leaders  in  China 
and  friends  in  America  is  clearly  apparent.  Th,e,  cnntrplling  pur- 
poses of  the  Colleges  are  unchanged.  The  overarching  objective  is  to  send 
out  into  the  service  of  church  and  nation  young  men  and  women  of 
marked  abilities  and  tested  character  deeply  impregnated  with  Christian 
principles  and  life-motives  an3~^furriTsHed  v^h  the  finest  educational 
equipment  for  leadership.  The  needs  of  the  Christian  churches,  schools 
and  other  agencies,  and  special  responsibility  for  their  leadership,  are 
to  be  held  in  the  forefront  of  attention.  While  the  Colleges  will  seek  to 
provide  professional  skills— and  to  that  end,  specialized  training  in  one  or 
more  of  the  fields  of  medicine,  engineering,  law,  commerce,  etc.,  may  be 
offered— the  production  of  persons  of  distinetive  vision  and  life-commit- 
ment is  unanimously  recognized  as  the  greatest  contribution  to  China’s 
need;  and  to  that  end  major  reliance  will  continue  to  he  placed  on  the 
foimdations  of  a liberal  education. 

The  Planning  Committee  has  summarized  its  convictions  on  this  pri- 
mary and  foundational  matter  in  the  following  statement: 

The  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES  in  China  have  a distinguished  pioneer- 
ing record.  ThfY  were  founded  schools  and  colleges, 

primarily  to  teach  the  Gospel  and  to  train  leaders  for  the  Christian  move- 
ment in  China.  The  large  number  of  Christian  men  and  women  in 
positions  of  great  responsibility  in  China  today  testifies  to  the  success  of 
this  movement,  and  the  colleges  have  contributed  greatly  to  this  success. 
The  outstanding  leadership  of  Christians  from  China  in  the  life  of  the 
world  Church  is  further  testimony.  The  Colleges  were  also  founded  to 
lj£lp  China,  develop  a system  oOiberal  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
professional  training,  on  the  other,  and  in  these  respects  too  they  have 
been  eminently  successful.  Their  chief  educational  contribution  has  been 
their  continuing^  concern  for  the  student’s  total  personality— for  his  body, 
his  mind,  and  his  character.  This  concern  has  commended  itself  to  all 
Chinese  who  recognize  that  this  ideal  is  fully  in  line  with  the  traditional 
emphasis  in  Chinese  education  upon  the  importance  of  character  as  the 
goal  of  learning.  From  the  outset,  therefore,  the  CoRegge  have  sought  to 
serve  China  as  Christiari  institutions  of  learning. 
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After  eight  years  of  agonizing  war,  China’s  urgent  needs  provide  the 


Christian  Colleges  today  with  a.  nesy  and  challenging  opportunity  for 
service.  Her  economic  and  industrial  requirements  are  desperately  urgent 
during  this  period  of  “resistance  and  reconstruction,”  and  they  will 
remain  urgent  for  the  comprehensive  program  of  rebuilding  China  after 
the  war.  Her  continuing  effort,  since  1912,  to  develop  and  strengthen  her 
democratic  way  of  life  can  be  successful  only  as  her  citizens  achieve  a sense 
of  individual  responsibility  and  integrity.  Her  efforts  to  weld  her 
gigantic  population  into  a single  national  community  call  for  disci- 


pline and  education  in  national  loyalty  and  sacrifice  for  the  nation.  But 
it  is  her  determination  to  fulfill  her  responsibility  not  merely  as  a nation 
but  also  as  a cooperative  member  of  the  world  community  of  nations,  for 
she  envisages  her  role  in  history  in  international  and  not  merely  national 
terms.  For  all  these  tasks  China  needs  men  and  women  not  only  of  voca- 
tional competence  but  also  of  character  and  vision.  The  Christian  Col- 
leges, as  Christian  institutions  of  learning,  have  a vital  contribution  to 
make  to  these  inter-related  needs. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  under  which 
these  Colleges  must  attempt,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  to  fulfill  their 
destiny.  In  order  to  hearten  them  in  their  work  and  to  provide  them  with 
such  assistance  as  lies  within  our  power,  we  wish  to  remind  them  of  their 
noble  record,  to  share  with  them  some  of  the  lessons  which  we  in  the 
West  have  learned  by  a painful  process  of  trial  and  error,  and  to  redefine 
with  them  the  nature  and  ob  jectives  of  Christian  education. 


WHAT  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  Christianity  to  modem 
China?  Our  deepest  conviction,  as  Christians,  is  that  man  cannot 
achieye*,„without  God’&.-h.elp,  that  ipdiyidual  integrity  and  dignity,  that 
brotherhood  and  community,  which  China  is  struggling  to  achieve  in 
her  great  hour  of  need.  We  also  believe  that  the  God  who  has  revealed 
Himself  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ  can  do  for  man  more  than  he  can  ask  or 
think.  We  believe  that  man’s  greatest  tragedy,  today  as  always,  is  his 
failure  to  avail  himself  of  this  Divine  Wisdom  and  Power  for  himself,  for 
his  community,  and  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  distinctive-cnTitri. 
hution  of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China  is  education  in  the  spirt  of 
the  Chrifltian-GnaaeL 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China  will  make  the 
exemulificatinn  and  cpTpfpppicatinn  of  this  Christian  spirit  their  central 

tasl^^and  that  they  will  combat  the  tendepcy.  .tow.arda-.aecularizatiQn  to 
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which  many  of  our  American  Colleges,  Christian  in  origin  and  intent, 
have  yielded.  Our  Colleges  have  toa.aften-allowed  a purely  secular  ap- 
^oach  tq  displace  a Christian  approach  to  the  problems  of  hody,  mind, 
and  character.  The  resultant  harm  to  our  students  and  to  our  democratic 
community  is  incalculable. 

'^isjcentral  C^mian  emphasis  should,  we  believe,  express  itself  in  the 
Christian  Colleges  in  China  in  a number  of  ways.  It  should  appear,  first 
and  foremost,  in  the  lives  of  the  Christian  staff,  and  in  that  indefinable 
atmosphere  of  Christian  fellowship  that  can  permeate  an  entire  campus 
when  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  colleges  are  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  Christ.  It  should  express  itself  in  Chrigtian  worship,  in  Sunday 
services  and  in  week  day  chapel  services;  in  j^hristian  instruction,  not 
only  in  courses  on  religion  but,  whenever  appropriate,  ip  pnnraea  in.e.very 
snhjeet  in  .the  eiirrienhim,  so  that  Students  may  be  helped  to  make  the 
proper  synthesis  between  religion  and  other  branches  of  knowledge;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  in  the  many  extra-furrir”^^’’  athletic, 

and  philanthropic— in  which  students  can  learn  the  bearing  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  upon  the  daily  lives  and  needs  of  their  fellowmen. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Christian  Colleges  are 
today  prevented  from  doing  all  they  would  like  to  do  along  these  lines. 
But  we  would  urge  them  to  .seize  every  nppor^ppity  now  vpftn  t^them  to 
relate  all  truth  to  Christian  trpth,  aU  human  welfare  to  the  true  source 
and  power  of  human  life.  And  we  would  urge  them  particularly  to  make 
every  effort  to  demonstrate  to  all  concerned  that  they  can  make  their 
greatest  contribution  to  China’s  magnificent  struggle  by  fimctioning  as 
Christian  Colleges  and  by  revealing  the  impact  of  vital  Christian  faith 
upon  every  human  problem  in  every  walk  of  life. 

WHAT  is  the  destinctive  contribution  of  the  Christian  Colleges 

educational  institutions?  It  is,  we  still  believe,  the  ofl^qrlpg  of  both 
a liberal  education  that  will  enrich  and  deepen  human  experience,  and  a 
professional  training  that  will  enable  the  student  to  employ  his  vocational 
skills  in  a humane  and  liberal  perspective. 

Here  again  we  would  share  with  the  Colleges  in  China  the  lessons  of  our 
mistakes.  We  have  too  often,  permitted  liberal  education  in  this  country 
to  become  mere  learning  for  learning’s  sake,  forgetting  that  man  is  more 
than  intellect  and  that  education  should  nourish  the  entire  personality 
and  give  its  impress  to  all  of  human  living.  We  have  permitted  our  stu- 
dents to  specialize  in  one  branch  of  study  too  early  and  too  exclusively. 
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and  we  have  allowed  them  to  leave  our  liberal  arts  colleges  pathetically 
one-sided  in  equipment  and  outlook.  In  much  of  our  teaching  in  these 
colleges  we  have  tended  to  en^hasize  individual  facts  rather  than  t^e 
methods  and  criteria  of  factital-inquiry;  and  we  have  tended  to  impress 
upon  our  students  our  individual  patterns  of  belief  instead  of  teaching 
them  how  to  make  responsible  judgments  of  their  own.  We  have  in  some 
measure  introduced  them  to  their  Western  cultural  heritage,  but  we  have 
neglected  for  the  most  part  to  help  them  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  riches  of  other  cultures  such  as  the  Chinese.  Above  all,  we  have  not 
made  them  sufficiently  aware  of  tlie  true  relation  of  liberal  studies,  to  the 
practical  problems  of  human  life,  to  man’s  vocational  skills,  and  to  the 
many  social  tasks  of  local,  national,  and  international  cooperation. 

IN  THIS  period  of  educational  advance  in  China  the  Christian  Colleges 
have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  help  China  benefit  from  our  mis- 
takes, thus  developing  a tguly  liberal  system  of  education  by  a wise  under- 
^aiidlng  ofits  real  nature  and  purpose.  T^iis  purpose  is,  we  believe,  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  responsible  citizenship  in  a free 
society.  The  education  requisite  to  this  end  includes  a discipline  in  the 
languages  of  human  thought  and  communication,  in  the  methods  of  fac- 
tual inquiry  and  responsible  judgment,  and  in  the  achievement  of  his- 
torical,  cultural,  and  philosophical  perspective.  Education,  so  conceived, 
will  help  to  prepare  the  student  to  face  life  with  a realistic  recognition  of 
fact  and  a dynamic  idealism;  it  will  lead  him  to  respect  the  common 
task  and  the  need  for  vocational  training  to  perform  his  task  efficiently; 
it  will  widen  his  horizon  and  help  him  always  to  relate  means  to  ends, 
immediate  loyalties  to  more  ultimate  loyalties,  his  own  needs  and  those 
of  his  community  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all  men  throughout  the 
world.  It  will,  in  short,  promote  his  own  integration  as  an  individuaLand 
^able  him  to  take  his  part  in  (QJhj^a’g  phg,llgpgipg  task  of  national  recon- 
straction  and  international  cooperation. 

We  in  the  West  have  also  tended  to  conceive  pf  vocational  training  too 
narrowly.  We  have  been  blind  to  the  dangers  of  professional  skill  divorced 
from  liberal  and  humane  objective.  This  failure  is  in  a large  measure  the 
cause  of  our  social  unrest  and  of  the  cataclysm  into  which  the  whole  world 
has  now  been  plunged.  As  China  develops  her  comprehensive  program 
of  vocational  training,  the  Christian  Colleges  can  make  a major  contribu- 
tion by  aet]j|^feAlTyoc^jop§2,tr§inipg^in  tj^e^context  of  human  needs  and 
spiritual  ends.  In  emphasizing  the  intimate  relation  in  which  professional 
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competence  should  stand  to  the  use  to  which  such  competence  is  put,  of 
technical  ability  to  moral  character,  they  can  do  much  to  protect  China 
from  that  spirit  of  ruthl^s  exploitation  of  nature  and  man  and  from  that 
blind  worship  of  power  which  is  causing  he  whole  world  such  misery 
today.  They  can  help  China  to  avoid  a misuse  of  science  and  technology 
and  to  develop  her  natural  resources  for  the  genuine  welfare  of  her  own 
people  and  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands  and  nations. 

In  short,  the  Christian  Colleges  can  render  China  an  inestimable  service 
by  qgncewinj^of  liberal  education  in  organic  relation,,  tQ.,.BjQfe88ionql  ,pur- 
|uits  and  the  business . of .human  liying,  ..and  by  conc.ejying  _ of  wcational 
training  in  organic  relation  to  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
mtizenship  in  a free  society.  They  can  also  help  Christian  Colleges  in  other 
lands,  including  America,  by  setting  them  an  example  and  by  providing 
them  with  guidance  and  inspiration. 


Never  in  her  long  history  has  China  had  so  challenging  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  achieve  her  national  destiny  within  the  family  of  nations. 

Hence  her  desperate  need  for  men  and  women  dedicated  to  this  ideal  and 
equipped  to  perform  the  many  urgent  tasks  of  today  and  tomorrow.  She 
needs  young  people  who  are  technically  trained  in  all  the  vital  vocations 
and  professions.  She  needs  young  people  who  are  alive  to  China’s  own 
culture  and  who  are  also  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  other  cultures, 
western  and  eastern  alike.  She  needs  young  people  who  are  able  to  grasp 
the  conditions  and  implications  of  responsible  citizenship  rmder  law. 
She  needs  men  and  women  who  realize  the  value  of  individual  initiative, 
of  family  loyalty,  of  national  service,  and  of  international  cooperation- 
all  in  relation  to  one  another.  S^e  .needs  leaders  in  eyery_ walk_^o|J|i|g— not 
people  who  are  striving  for  personal  power  and  prestige,  but  true  leaders 
who,  so  far  as  possible,  combine  technical  proficiency,  cultural  apprecia- 
tion, and  social  responsibility  to  China  and  to  mankind.  This  challenge 

nmst_^be_met_i%c„hina  by  iimumei:*dite..,todiajimfeabd  grou.B8.,with..>^hom 

t^e  Christian  CoUeges^^  will  wish  to  cpopei^i,tg,.t.o.jhe  utmost,:, The  distinc- 
tive contribution  of  the  Colleges,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  exemplify,  in  all  they  do  and  say,  that  Christian  spi.pt 
which,  both  they  and  we  believe,  provides  the  answer  to  China’s  deepest 
needs.  .May  they,  in  these  days  of  weariness  and  anxiety,  keep  up  “the 
good  fight”  with  courage  and  confide.nce.  Their  cause  is  ours,  and  they 
may  rest  assured  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to  share  their  heavy  load 
and  to  assist  them  in  every  way  that  lies  within  our  power. 
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il 

COOPERATION  AND  CONSOLIDATION 

Here  we  face  the  most  difficult— and  yet,  not  improbably. 

important— single  issue  in  post-war  planning.  This  is  the  matter  most 
urgently  demanding  determined  thinking  of  the  highest  calibre,  widest 
consultation,  and  early  and  bold  decisions.  It  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Planning  Committee  that  the .MfiI]mmt.by,t||£,£ttIle,ge.8,of, the  high 
mission  to...Mhkk  Qod.ig..clearly.  calling,  them. in  the  yeap  ahead  probably 
rests  more,  iippp.  faLfcyi^ipjnpdj statesmanlike,,  and^,  united  _ action  in  this 
matter  than  upon  any  othej  sinple...f actor ; we  dare  not  rest  until  together 
we  have  found  a clear  way  through  to  right  decisions.  Far-reaching 
changes  in  the  structure  and  relationships  of  the  Colleges  are  demanded. 

In  view  of  the  population  and  needs  of  China,  no  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  opportimities  for  Christian  higher  education  in  the  future,  and  this 
Committee  anticipates  an  ever  increasing  call  for  the  type  of  education 
which  Christian  institutions  at  their  best  can  most  effectively  provide. 
However,  g|gM|Jor,thg^ immedmte 

1^Jimi||}.J;jgns.^o£  ,F;e,§p.)l^peon....per8.qp.pgi,and,..in§,pc  which  can  be  made 
available  in  China  and  the  West  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational  aims 
outlined  above. 


The  Committee  offers  the  following  principles  as  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  definite  plans. 


1.  A,U  detailed  proposals  for  individual  institutions  must  be  made 

.formulated  with  reference  to  thp  ne-^ds 
of  China  anj. jhe^^Christiap,,,p,pvpment...M.a.,wjbiojb,,v,aad:..also..the  ..Chi- 
nese Govern^ep|^.^.,edttC.alipnM-poIi‘iy-^»^''pE®f*«®i' 

2.  Despite  the  natural  tendency  to  return  to  pre-war  sites  and  pre- 
war programs  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  no,  deciBions  affecting  any 
^rticular  institution  should  be  taken  iintil.afterTpEeM..&aPCTdta-^^^ 
with  the  leaders  of  the  other  .Colleges,'  and  then  only  in  terms  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  should  be  worked  out  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  though  subject  to  modification  as  the  war  situation 
alters.  In  brief,  .each  institution , should  regy d itself  as  |)_art  of  an 
o^anic  cooperative  enterprise. 


3.  All  proposals  for  greater  cooperation  and  consolidation  should 
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^feguard  the  distinctive  traditions,  values  and  loyalties  of  each  of 
Jthe  thirteen  institutions,  though  not  necessarily  in  their  pre-war 
forms  and  locations. 

4.  There  is  jio  single  pattern,  as  respects  site  or  program,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  Christian  institutions  of  higher  education. 

5.  It  is  clear  that,  imder  the  testing  demands  of  the  coming  period, 
the  Christian  Movement  cannot  sustain  more  than  a limited  number 
of  educational  centers  of  highest  standards,  firm  (^hristian  purpose, 
^^d  vigorous  and  growing  effectiveness.  We  strongly  concur  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  that  the  situation  re- 
quires “concentration  in  a limited  number  of  strong  institutions 
carrying  on  Christian  liberal  education,  each  with  such  professional 
training  as  the  Christian  Movement  in  China  warrants,  but  with  spe- 
cial care  to  avoid  duplication.”  It  is  obvious  that  this  will  require  an 
ampler  mobilization  and  wiser  deployment  of  the  total  resources 
available,  both  personnel  and  finances,  than  could  be  secured  by  a 
return  to  the  pre-war  status. 

6.  Greater  cooperation  and  consolidation  may  be  achieved  in(tw^ 
different  ways— geographical  andju^ctionM.  We  believe  that  advance 
on  both  lines  is  called  for. 

7.  The  need  for  five  major  centers  of  Christian  higher  education— 
located  in  North  China,  East  China,  South  China,  West  China,  and 
at  the  national  capital— is  unquestioned. 

8.  The  need  for  at  least  one  Christian  college  (hsiieh  yiian ) in  each 
of  the  following  fields  of  professional  specialization— medicine,  den- 
tistry, agriculture,  law,  engineering,  commerce,  and,  if  possible,  edu- 
cation and  theology— is  also  generally  recognized.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee’s conviction  that  not  more  than  one  front  rank  center  in  each  of 
^^®®.%?li®.l?^^I^tmedigiae*,edwcatifia.ai!d.lhfi.olQ5yl.cj^n„at  present 
be  maintained.  Tess  advanced  training  along  some  of  these  lines  may 
be  provided  in  a limited  number  of  centers  through  departments.  No 
institution  should  initiate  plans  for  a new  college  (hsiieh  yiian)  in 
any  of  these  fields  in  which  another  of  the  institutions  already  con- 
ducts a college. 

9.  The  above  considerations  call  for  a thoroughgoing  re-examina- 
tion  of  its  program  by  each  of  the  Colleges,  and  for  re-adiustmejit  in 
the  relations  of  the  Colleges  formerly  in  the  following  areas;  North 
China,  East  China,  Nanking  and  Foochow. 
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10.  Cooperation  may  be  worked  out  in^five  different  ways  repre- 
senting varying  degrees  of  integration; 

a.  Total  amalgamation.  Of  the  present  institutions  at  least  five 
are  the  outcome  of  such  amalgamations.  They  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  merging  older  traditions  in  new  and  more  inclusive 
loyalties.  These  amalgamations  have  resulted  in  great  gaina..and 
no  significant  losses. 

b.  Academic  Consolidation.  This  envisions  the  individual 
Colleges  maintainin^thfik..  identity  jas.^cMe.Btial  ,fi^]k&6g..Jbut 
joining  theiy  faculties,  curricula  and  budgets  in  a unified.  XIni- 
versity. 

c.  Federation.  The  Colleges  maintain  their  own-faculties  and 
budgets,  but  unite  to  form  a University  which  recommends  for 
all  degrees,  provides  for  advanced  and  graduate  work,  assumes 
responsibility  for  common  equipment  such  as  libraries,  labora- 
tories, etc.,  and  may  maintain  certain  university  professorships 
and  funds,. 

d.  Coordination.  The  Colleges  maintain  their  own  faculties, 
curricula  and  budgets,  and  recommend  their  own  students  for 
degrees.  They  arrange  to  share  certain  fundamental  equipment 
such  as  libraries  and  laboratories  and  to  coordinate  their  cur- 
ricula so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  They  may  also  combine  cer- 
tain administrative  functions. 

e.  Incidental  cooperation  based  on  friendly  consultation. 

The  Committee  does  not  now-Urge  further  organic  amalgam3Jians..Jb.uJL 
\^uld  welcopi^  d^vpjppCT^pts  Jiutbat-direction.  It  is  convinced  that  co- 
operation based  merely  on  friendly  consultation  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
post-war  needs.  Therefore  adequate  plans  should  be  developed  along  the 
lines  of  each  of  the  areas  named  under  (9)  above. 

It  is  our  belief  that  institutions  which  most  fully  apply  the  above 
principles  in  their  post-war  planning  are  most  likely  to  receive  substantial 
support  from  Western  sources. 

The  Committee  has  given  prolonged  study  to  the  detailed  implemen- 
tation of  these  principles  and  has  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
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maintaining  a balance  betwen  two  mafor  considerations : — 

a.  The  desire  of  all  that  every  Christian  institution  he  of  the  highest 
rank. 

b.  The  responsibility  to  provide  education  which  will  heat  apryp  tW 
Christian  communky  and jhe  8,pefiiahneed8  of  different  areas. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  second  objective  may  not  be  wholly  accomplished 
if  the  Christian  movement  provides  only  large  institutions  located  in 
metropolitan  centers.  Therefore  the  Committee  envisions  the  possibility 
of  two  main-types  of  educationalinstitutions:— 

Type  I.  Universities  of  the  highest  rank  with  one  or  more  post- 
graduate professionaTTchools,  maintaining  academic  standards  com- 
parable with  the  best  advanced  education  offered  by  Government 
institutions. 

Type  n.  SmaUer  institutions  with  a limited  range  of  courses,  aiming 
primarily  to  serve  the  Christian  communities  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

IN  LINE  with  the  above  consideration,  the  Committee  recommends  the 
following  steps  in  order  of  priority 

1.  The  re-establishnmnt  and  rehabilitation  of  the  three  major  Christian 
educational  centers  which  were  recogniz^'as  of  front  yapk  before  the 
war:  at  Peiping,  Nanking  and  Canton.  The  Committee  regards  this  as  an 
absolute  minimum  and  therefore  gs  a first  priority.  The  sequence  in  which 
these  centers  should  be  re-established  and  the  proportion  of  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  each  for  rehabilitation  must  depend  on  the  course  of  events 
and  the  conditions  in  which  the  pre-war  institutions  are  found  when  they 
are  removed  from  enemy  control. 

2.  T^he  development  in  the  Shanghai  area  of  a J[ourth  majpjp  Christian 
educational  center  of  highest  standing,  to  be  constituted  by  the  federation 
or  union  of  St.  John’s  University,  the  University  of  Shanghai,  Soochow 
University  and  Hangchow  Christian  College.  Should  these  four  univer- 
sities plan  to  form  a strong  coordinated  institution,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a first  priority  on  a parity  with  the  three 
graph  1. 

The  Committee  has  noted  with  gratification  that  at  a conference  of  representatives 
of  the  Boards  of  these  four  institutions  on  March  22-23,  1945,  the  following  action 
was  taken:— 


rs  mentioned  in 
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VOTED  s With  a view  to  giving  the  controlling  Boards  in  China  fullest  freedom 
in  proposing  a plan  of  cooperation,  federation  or  union  of  the  four  Christian 
Colleges  in  the  Shanghai  area,  it  is  suggested  to  the  American  Boards  concerned 
that  they^plore  the  posajhilitv  of  providing  a central^site^for  these  institution^.^ 

If  these  four  institutions  are  unable  to  formulate  a plan  for  federation  or 
union,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Planning  Committee  that  the  Shanghai 
area  should  not  take  a.,hish  place  in  the  list  of  priorities. 

building  up  of  West  China  Union 
university  of  Typ^II,  with  such  specialties  as  medicine,  dentistry,  nurs- 
ing, pharmacy,  public  health  and  rural  education. 

4.  The  coordinatiom  though  not  necessarily  at  one  location,  of  all 
Christian  higher  educational  resources  in  Manchuria,  Hopei,  Shantung 
and  adjacent  provinces,  as  proposed  by  the  British  Planning  Committed 

We  recommend  that  Cheelop  ,h£LJtiaiataija,.e,d.,a8  oPe..^nit  in  such  a co- 
ordinated plan,  aiming  primarily  to  serve  the  Christian  communities  to 
which  it  has  been  so  closely  related  in  the  past,  and  specializing  in  medi- 
cine, ■ nursing  and  public  health.  It  should  offer  two  years’,  work  in  arts 
and  sciences,  not  only  in  preparation  for  the  specialties  just  named  and 
for  theology,  but  also  to  train  workers  to  serve  Cheeloo’s  rural  constitu- 
ency. 

We  hope  that  the  Medical  .and  .Arts  .CoUegea.  at  Mukden  may  fulfill 
much  the  same  function  as,  that , proposed  for  Cheeloo. 

5.  At  Nanking,  the  University  of  Nanking  and  Ginling  College  should, 
if  feasible,  be  located  on  near-bv  sites  with  maximum_  coordination  of 
their  facilities  and  educational  programs.  We  welcome  the  suggestion  of 
the  British  Planning  Committee  that  consideration  be  given  a.. scheme 
on  the  Oxford  or  Toronto  mpd§l  whereby  “Nanking”  and  “Ginling”  might 
form  one  university— The  Nanking  Union  University —in  which  each  col- 
lege would  appoint  its  own  faculty,  control  its  own  finances  and  make  its 
own  distinctive  contribution  to  the  University.  This  would  make  possible 
a joint  teaching  staff  and  participation  Jacu|ty . ^sind  „,,8tu^gtit8  Jn , the 
common  life.  .ol.  .the.  .University. 

6.  In  Fukien  Prorince,  the  Committee  envisages  the  probable  desir- 
ability, at  some  future  date,  of  linking  Fukien  Christian  University  and 
Hwa  Nan  College  with  one  of  the  major  Christian  university  centers— 
presumably  Nanking  or  SKa^hai—perhaps  along  the  lines  of  coordina- 
tion recommended  for  North  China  in  paragraph  4 above.  For  the  pres- 
ent, Fukien  Chri8jdm.IIniycrsit¥  and  Hwa  Nan  College  Bh,Qul.d.be  located 
on  adjacent  site.8,  and  their  facilities  and  programs  coordinated  as  a uni- 


University  into  a first-rate 
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a^ng  the  lines  of  the  proposal  for  Nanking  in  para- 


versity  of  Type  II, 
gra^h  5 above. 

7(^80  far  as  resources  permit^^ua  Chung  College  should  return  to  Wu- 
chang^n3T)e  maintained  as  a university  of  Type  II  with  special  responsi- 
bility to  prepare  leadership  for  the  Christian  Church,  both  professional 
and  lay. 

8.  The  possibility  of  later  developments^in  Northwest  China  and  South- 
west China  should  be  studied. 

The  ability  of  Christian  resources  in  China  and  the  West  to  fulfill  these 


goals  is  unpredictable.  The  sequence^f  eight  projects  outlined  above 
should  be  regarded  as  a rough  order  of  priority  in  claim  upon  such  re- 
sources as  may  "Be  availahleT^sd  far  as  assistance  from  North  America  is 
concerned.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Boards  must  as- 
sume final  responsibility  for  the  allocation  of  funds  at  its  disposal.  The 
Planning  Committee  is  constitutiagjaLCQiitin-ui.iig. Sub-Committee  taxaun- 
ael  with  the  Executive  Committee  and  with  leaders  in  China  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  above  recommendations. 


SPECIALIZED  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

AS  ALREADY  indicated  the  need  for  a^^east  one  Christian  college 
■ viian)  in  each  of  the  following  fields  of  professional  spefiisl- 

ization— medicine,  dentistry,  agriculture,  law,  engineering,  commerce, 
and,  if  possible,  education  and  theology— -is  generally  recognized.  It  is 
the  Committee’s  conviction  that  not  more  than  one  front  rank  center. Jn 
each  of  these  fields  (except  medicine,  education  and  theology)  . can  at 
present  be  maintained.  Less  advanced  training  along  some  of  these  lines 
may  he  provided  in  a limited  number  of  centers  through  departments. 

A.  Medical  Education 

On  the  basis  of  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  Associated  Boards,  and  the  Conference  on  Medical  and  Health 
Work  in  China  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Confer- 
ence, the  Planning  Committee  offers  the  following  proposals:—- 

1.  Five  regional  medical-je.ol]egfi.s..  (We8t  China,  CheeIpQt.J!i!ljlkden, 
Ijng^n  and  one  in  Shattghai)--^iould.be-^hHilt  up-to  -GradC'A”  schools. 
This  should  be  done  without  avoidable  delay,  but  in  doing  so  no  one  of 
these  schools  should  be  closed  even  temporarily  (except  where  necessi- 
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tated  by  enemy  action) . These  colleges  of  medicine  should  be  prepared  to 
serve  as  foci  around  which  the  mission  hospitals  in  their  re^ective  areas 
should  be  grouped  with  a view  to  more  effective  service  by  the  colleges 
to  the  hospitals. 

2.  In  association  with  each  of  the  colleges  of  medicine  connected  with 
the  Christian  Universities,  there  should  be  a school  of  nursing  which 
WLould  Jeouire  for  admission  graduation  from  a senior  middle  school. 

3.  In  view  of  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  assistance  in 
the  training  of  many  more  nurses  during  the  next  ten  years,  schools  of 
nursing  of  sip^ilar  grade  should  be  established  at  other  university  centers, 

flff  Nqi;i)^ing^  Snnp.hnw  and  Foochow,  where  there  are  large,  well-run 
mission  hospitals,  but  no  medical  colleg;e8. 

4.  The^^ffve- mission  medical  colleges  to  develop  good  health  centers 
for  teaching  purposes  and  field  experience  to  give  student  nurses  their 
basic  course  of  nursing  and  to  provide  advanced  preparation  in  public 
health. 

B.  Theological  Education 

Recommendations  regarding  theological  education  are  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  this  Committee  though  it  considers  the  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  hoped  that  at  Peiping,  Tsinan,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Canton 
and  Chengtu  there  will  he  theological  colleges  located  in  close  proximity 
to  the  universities  and  as  far  as  possible  academically  integrated  with 
them. 

C.  Women’s  Education 

tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Planning  Committee,  a conference  on 
Women’s  Higher  Education  in  China  was  held  on  March  15,  1945.  In 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chairman  of  that  meeting,  the 
Planning  Committee  has  appointed  a CommissioojMLWoTnenVJEJiieatinn 
to  make  a study  of  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  women’s  Christian 
education  in  China  and  to  suggest  standards  for  the  ten  coeducational 
institutions.  The  members  of  the  Commission  have  been  carefully  chosen 
to  include  both  Chinese  and  Westerners  and  to  represent  various  types  of 
educational  experience. 

D.  Middle  Schools 

Throughout  its  study,  the  Committee  has  been  aware  of  the  intimate 
relationship  of  middle  schools  to  the  Christian  universities  and  colleges. 
It  urges  the  importances  united  planning  for  their  future.  Recommenda- 
tions  to  that  end  are  not  within  the  province  of  this  Committee. 
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IV 

FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  POST-WAR  PLANNING 


Appraisals  have  been  made  on  a partially  hypothetical  basis,  but 
. with  very  careful  analysis,  of  the  costs  of  transfer  of  the  Colleges  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  categories  considered  were:—  (a)  refreshing  of 
staff  by  special  leaves  for  study  and  rebuilding  of  health;  (b)  the  re-out- 
fitting of  staff  where  necessary;  (c)  transfer  of  faculty  and  students  to 
their  post-war  locations;  (d)  replacement  of  essential  furniture,  equip- 
ment, books  and  periodicals;  (e)  immediate  repairs  to  property  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  minimum  operating  requirements.  ( Some  minor  pro- 
portion of  funds  would  be  needed  for  special  training  of  new  staff.)  These 
appraisals  indicate  ihfi. jgimedia^te  necessity  of  securing  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess  of  $4,500,000. 

The  Committee  is  requesting  the  Chinese  and  British  Planning  Com- 
mittees to  scrutinize  these  amounts  for  their  validity  and  also  to  forecast 


what  .part  might  be  secured  in  China  and  in  Great  Bri^in,  and  urges  the 
Associated  Boards  to  seek  whatever  balance  may  be  required  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Committee  would  emphasize  that  these  figures  include  ppjthing-ior 


current  ope^rating  expenses  which  will  undoubte<^  be  higher,  both  be- 


cause of  increased  costs  and  because  of  the  determination  to  raise  the 
institutions  to  highest  standards.  No  amoMt  h^  been  included  for  per- 
manent buildings  which  may  be  required  to  replace  destroyed  buildings, 
or  for  necessary  expansion.  Constant  study  should  be  made  of  these  two 
factors  with  a view  to  the  earliest  possible  determination  of  requirements. 
Plans  for  the  raising  of  the  emergency  fund  of  $4,500,000  or  more  should 
look  forward  to  these  larger  requirements  that  will  soon  be  urgent  and  will 
require  thorough  and  long-continued  financial  promotion. 


V 

THE  UNITED  BOARD 

IN  ORDER  to  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the  program  outlined 
above,  the  cpjpsunipjadtipn.at  tLcLfiadiest  possible.date  of  the  proposed 
plan  for  a United  Board  ior  ChristiajQ  Colleges  in  China  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  a prime  essential. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

ASSOCIATED  BOARDS  FOR  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES  IN  CHINA 

MAY  13,  1946 


INTRODUCTION 

The  planning  committee  was  constituted  in  the  spring  of  1943 
by  the  Associated  Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China.  The  Com- 
mittee, drawing  its  membership  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was 
charged  “to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  future  of  the  Christian 
Colleges  in  post-war  China,  and  to  cooperate  with  a similar  group  in 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  with  Boards  of  Managers  in  China  where  the 
principal  decisions  will  have  to  be  made.” 

The  membership  of  the  Committee  was  selected  with  great  care  to 
assure  adequate  and  authoritative  representation  for  every  College  Board 
and  interested  Missionary  Society;  to  include  a considerable  number  of 
persons  who  could  bring  special  contributions  because  of  their  detached 
perspective,  their  work  in  general  education,  or  their  experience  in  other 
forms  of  public  service ; and  yet  to  hold  the  total  membership  to  a maxi- 
mum of  thirty. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  membership,  the  Committee  has  claimed  the 
services  of  a group  of  consultants  including  a representative  of  the 
Chinese  staff  now  in  America,  a representative  of  the  American  staff  now 
in  America,  a friend  of  the  Colleges  in  close  touch  with  the  United  States 
Government,  a friend  of  the  Colleges  in  close  touch  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  a representative  of  United  China  Relief. 

The  Committee  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  work  of  two  parallel 
committees  in  Great  Britain  and  in  China. 

A Planning  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  British  United  Com- 
mittee for  Christian  Universities  of  China  (now  the  China  Christian 
Universities  Association).  Three  excellent  reports  from  the  British  Plan- 
ning Committee  have  been  received.  We  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  sig- 
nificance that  the  British  and  North  American  Planning  Committees, 
though  working  independently,  are  in  substantial  agreement  in  their 
recommendations  for  post-war  reorganization  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Council  of  Higher  Education  of  the  China  Christian  Educational 
Association  (representing  the  administrative  officers  and  faculties  of  the 
Colleges)  warmly  welcomed  the  formation  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Planning  Committees,  and  appointed  a Commission  on  Post- 
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war  Program  for  Christian  Higher  Education  to  cooperate  with  them. 
Our  Committee  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  Council’s  own  state- 
ment of  June  1943;  by  the  Report  of  its  Post-War  Planning  Commission 
and  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Education’s  comments  on  the  Commission’s 
Report. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  any  plans  that  might  be 
suggested  for  the  Christian  Colleges  must  operate  within  the  system  set 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  later  was  chosen  to  be  Administrative  Vice-Minister 
of  Education,  a fact  that  greatly  facilitated  the  whole  planning  process. 

In  projecting  its  work,  the  Planning  Committee  determined  to  meet 
about  once  in  six  months.  Over  the  three  year  period,  six  conference- 
sessions  lasting  from  one  and  a half  to  two  days  each  have  been  held.  The 
Ad  Interim  Committee  has  held  ten  meetings.  In  addition,  three  con- 
ferences on  special  problems  have  greatly  furthered  the  Committee’s 
thought— one  on  Women’s  Higher  Education  in  China,  one  on  Medical 
and  Health  Work  in  China,  and  one  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperation 
and  federation  of  the  Christian  universities  in  the  Shanghai  area  spon- 
sored by  the  six  missionary  societies  concerned.  The  Planning  Committee 
has  also  had  the  assistance  of  a special  Commission  on  Women’s  Higher 
Education  in  China. 

In  response  to  requests  from  China,  the  Committee  has  planned  to  send 
one  or  more  representatives  to  China  to  share  with  the  officers  of  the 
CoUeges  in  discussions  of  future  educational  policies,  to  offer  such  coim- 
sel  as  might  be  possible,  and  to  bring  the  Planning  Committee  first-hand 
communications  and  impressions. 

The  Committee  has  hoped  for  full  and  prompt  exchange  of  views  with 
our  collaborators  in  China  after  each  of  its  semi-annual  meetings.  Diffi- 
culties of  communication  and  the  preoccupation  of  aU  educators  in  China 
with  immediate  problems  have  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope. 
Moreover,  the  impossibility  of  discovering  persons  of  sufficient  ability 
and  standing  who  could  be  released  from  responsibilities  here  to  dis- 
charge the  proposed  mission  of  visitation  has  deferred  the  carrying  out 
of  this  part  of  the  Committee’s  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  fortunate  ciremnstances  have  greatly 
assisted  the  Committee  in  its  task: 

The  presence  and  adviee  of  five  of  the  Chinese  university  presidents, 
of  three  former  presidents,  of  three  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
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Commission  on  Post-War  Program  of  Christian  Higher  Education 
(appointed  hy  the  Council  of  Higher  Education),  and  of  a consider- 
able number  of  present  or  recent  members  of  the  College  staffs,  both 
Chinese  and  American. 

The  visits  to  America  of  a dozen  prominent  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Movement  in  China  who  came  fresh  from  contact  with  the  present 
College  centers  and  with  wide  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  their 
problems. 

The  visits  to  China  of  two  members  of  the  Planning  Committee  and 
of  other  members  of  the  Associated  Boards. 

The  remarkably  effective  collaboration  through  correspondence  of 
Dr.  William  Fenn  and  others  who  have  kept  the  Committee  contin- 
uously informed  of  trends  of  thought  and  decision  in  China,  and  Dr. 
Fenn’s  presence  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Planning  Committee. 

Participation  by  two  representatives  of  the  British  China  Christian 
Universities  Association  in  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  and  by  two  successive  Presidents  of  the  Associated 
Boards  in  meetings  of  the  British  Committee  in  London. 

In  addition,  the  Associated  Boards,  when  adopting  the  final  form  of 
this  Report,  was  fortunate  in  having  present  the  Chairman  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  China  Christian  Universities  Association. 

The  Committee  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  wisdom  of  these  friends 
of  the  Colleges.  By  these  means,  it  has  felt  at  all  times  closely  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  Colleges  and  the  thinking  of  their  leaders. 

Between  the  final  meeting  of  the  Planning  Committee  and  the  time 
when  the  Report  was  presented  to  the  Associated  Boards,  it  was  possible 
to  submit  the  essential  features  of  the  Plan  to  six  of  the  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors in  China  and  to  receive  five  replies  by  radiogram,  all  favorable. 
(Though  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  sixth  had  not  yet  replied,  assur- 
ance has  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the 
institution  was  satisfied  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee.) Two  other  Boards  of  Directors  sent  word  that  they  had  accepted 
and  acted  upon  the  suggestions  made  to  them  in  the  previous  report  of 
the  Planning  Committee.  The  President  of  another  institution,  who  was 
in  New  York  at  the  time,  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  Plan  as  applied 
to  his  imiversity.  There  remained  to  be  consulted  the  Boards  of  Directors 
of  the  institutions  in  the  Shanghai  area. 
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IT  IS  an  impressive  fact  that  aU  three  planning  groups  in  China,  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  North  America,  although  forced  hy  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  to  do  their  work  with  very  little  opportunity  for  coUahoration, 
have  arrived  at  substantially  the  same  conclusions  on  virtually  all  of  the 
major  problems  under  consideration;  and  they  have  been,  in  the  main, 
endorsed  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Education. 

We  note  the  complete  agreement  between  the  recommendations  of  the 
Post-war  Planning  Commission  and  this  Planning  Committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:— 

1.  The  Christian  Purpose  of  the  Colleges  and  the  basic  Principles 
which  should  guide  their  educational  policy  and  practice. 

2.  The  number  of  centers  of  Christian  Higher  Education  in  China 
should  not  be  over  nine,  including  Mukden. 

3.  The  distribution  between  two  types  of  institutions. 

4.  In  the  immediate  future,  there  should  be  not  over  three  or 
four  Christian  centers  of  graduate  study  located  in  Peiping,  in  Nan- 
king, in  Canton  and  in  Shanghai  (if  a united  University  is  formed) . 

5.  There  should  be  not  more  than  five  centers  for  the  teaching  of 
medicine,  nursing  and  public  health,  located  in  Mukden,  Tsinan, 
Shanghai,  Canton  and  Chengtu. 

6.  There  should  be  one,  but  not  more  than  one.  College  in  each  of 
the  following  fields:  Law,  Engineering,  Commerce. 

7.  There  should  be  intimate  coordination  of  facilities  and  educa- 
tional programs,  if  not  actual  union,  of  the  two  institutions  in  Nan- 
king (the  University  of  Nanking  and  Ginling  College)  and  the 
two  institutions  at  Foochow  (Fukien  Christian  University  and  Hwa 
Nan  College)  so  that  in  each  place  there  will  be  a single  Christian 
University  center.  (The  Commission  would  go  farther  and  favor 
complete  union  in  a single  university). 

8.  The  institutions  in  the  Shanghai  area  (St.  John’s  University, 
the  University  of  Shanghai,  Soochow  University  and  Hangchow 
Christian  College)  should  unite  their  traditions  and  resources  to 
form  a strong  University. 

On  points  1,  2,  6,  7 and  8,  the  British  Planning  Committee  is  also  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Commission  in  China  and  with  this  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  Committee  has  also  made  careful  studies  of  a number  of  educa- 
tional centers  in  the  West  where  coordination  and  consolidation  of  re- 
sources has  effected  great  gains— seeking  fruitful  suggestions  for  the 
Christian  Colleges  in  China.  ' 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  Report  is  concerned  with  the 
thirteen  Christian  colleges  in  China  to  which  the  Associated  Boards  is 
responsibly  related  and  with  their  program  in  the  light  of  the  resources 
we  believe  to  be  obtainable  for  them  in  the  next  five  years  or  so.  This 
Report  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  Christian  institutions  doing 
work  of  coUege  or  university  grade  in  China. 

In  considering  the  educational  aims  of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China, 
their  location  and  similar  matters,  the  Committee  has  taken  a long-range 
view.  But  its  recommendations  in  regard  to  program  have  necessarily 
been  made  in  the  light  of  its  appraisal  of  the  possibilities  in  the  immedi- 
ate post-war  period,  that  is  the  next  four  or  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  we  should  expect  that  the  situation  would  be  re-surveyed  and  new 
decisions  reached  in  the  light  of  conditions  then  existing. 

We  believe  that  these  conclusions  embody  the  considered  and  defini- 
tive judgment  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Colleges,  in  China,  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  North  America,  who  have  given  their  present  status 
and  future  possibilities  detailed  objective  study,  and  that  these  conclu- 
sions should  be  accepted  by  the  officers,  boards  and  supporters  of  the 
Colleges  as  the  basis  for  their  reconstitution  and  reorganization  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Throughout  its  study  the  Committee  has  been  keenly  aware  that, 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the  Colleges  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  first  in  immediate  urgency  are  tasks  of  physical  rehabilitation. 
These  are  of  two  types— restoration  of  equipment  destroyed,  outworn  or 
out  of  repair  through  disuse,  and  the  overtaking  of  normal  annual  re- 
placements and  replenishments  after  an  abeyance  of  four  to  eight  years. 
To  keep  any  educational  institution  abreast  of  its  task  demands  continous 
additions  to  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  constant  improvements  in 
facilities  and  equipment.  To  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  a decade  and 
restore  a dozen  colleges  to  physical  adequacy  will  tax  every  resource  of 
loyal  and  devoted  support  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  To  these  needs  of 
repair  and  replenishment  are  added,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  CoUeges, 
the  restoration  of  plant  and  equipment  destroyed  or  injured  by  hostile 
invasion. 
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The  Committee  has  presented  four  reports : in  May  1944,  in  May  1945, 
in  December  1945  and  in  May  1946.  The  substance  of  these  Reports  is 
here  consolidated.  Attention  was  given  first  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  distinctive  character  and  function  of  the  Colleges.  Our  conclusions 
are  summarized  in  a statement  on  The  Educational  Aims  of  the  Chris- 
tian Colleges  in  China.  The  Committee  next  turned  its  attention  tp  what 
was  universally  recognized  as  the  most  difficult— and  most  important- 
single  issue  in  post-war  planning.  Cooperation  and  Consolidation.  On 
this  issue  we  have  formulated  nine  guiding  principles  and  a series  of  con- 
crete proposals.  Then  follow  suggestions  regarding  Specialized  and  Pro- 
fessional Education,  and  Women’s  Higher  Education.  Lastly,  prelim- 
inary conclusions  on  Financal  Aspects  of  Post-War  Planning  are  given. 

A final  word  of  introduction.  From  the  outset,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  aU  major  decisions  wiU  be  taken  by  the  Boards  of  EMrectors  of  the 
Colleges  in  China.  The  responsibility  of  this  Committee  is  to  counsel 
our  coUeagues  in  China,  to  transmit  to  them  the  best  thinking  of  friends 
in  North  America,  to  estimate  the  extent  and  types  of  help  which  may 
most  confidently  be  expected  from  America  in  the  post-war  period,  and 
to  suggest  plans  for  the  future  of  the  Colleges  which  are  most  likely  to 
call  forth  generous  American  assistance. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  the  Christian  Universities  of 
China  are  Chinese  institutions  and  that  the  control  of  them  rests  in  the 
Boards  of  Directors  in  China.  Therefore  all  such  plans  as  this  one  and  all 
future  plans  can  only  be  accepted  or  rejected  or  amended  by  the  official 
bodies  in  China ; in  other  words  the  Boards  of  Directors  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  control  of  these  universities. 

We  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  desire  expressed  by  both  the  Planning 
Commission  and  by  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  in  China  that  “the 
Associated  Boards  and  the  China  Christian  Universities  Association  for- 
mulate and  implement  the  desired  program  of  Christian  higher  Educa- 
tion.” We  feel  that  we  have  complied  with  that  request,  as  fully  as  the 
ultimate  legal  responsibility  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  permits,  by  pre- 
paring this  Report,  clearing  it  step  by  step  with  the  China  Christian  Uni- 
versities Association,  and  recommending  it  with  clear  conviction  to  the 
Boards  of  Directors  as  being  both  the  course  wisest  in  itself  and  that  which 
therefore  may  be  expected  to  secure  the  largest  degree  of  financial  sup- 
port in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Its  acceptance  by  the  Boards  of  Direc- 
tors will  make  it  possible  for  the  Associated  Boards  in  America  and  the 
China  Christian  Universities  Association  in  Great  Britain  to  press  the 
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financial  campaign  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor. 

But  we  would  remind  our  colleagues  in  China  that  ours  is  a partner- 
ship and  that  any  decisions  taken  in  Great  Britain  or  America  in  response 
to  this  request  must  have  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  our  colleagues 
in  China.  We  would  call  upon  them  to  join  with  us  in  the  process  of  im- 
plementing these  necessary  decisions  that  together  we  may  go  forward 
to  furnish  to  China  and  to  the  Christian  Church  in  China  a far  more 
worthy  program  of  higher  education. 

Brevity  and  the  impersonality  of  print  do  not  make  possible  any  ade- 
quate reflection  of  the  thoroughness  of  thought,  the  warmth  of  affection, 
and  above  all  the  high  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Colleges  which  undergird 
these  recommendations.  Every  member  of  the  Committee  believes  pro- 
foundly in  the  institutions  concerning  which  we  have  been  asked  to  advise. 
While  no  ultimate  wisdom  is  claimed,  we  believe  that  these  recommen- 
dations represent  the  well-nigh  unanimous  judgment,  not  only  of  the 
members  of  the  Planning  Committee,  but  also  of  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China,  both  Chinese  and  American, 
who  have  shared  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  plan  for  them  the  highest  pos- 
sible fruitfulness  for  China  and  for  the  Cause  of  Christ. 

The  Planning  Committee  believes  that  it  has  now  completed  the  task 
originally  assigned  to  it.  We  shall  be  happy,  however,  to  stand  ready  for 
call  should  our  further  judgment  be  needed,  especially  after  we  receive 
the  advice  and  views  of  our  collaborators  in  China.  Our  recommenda- 
tions will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

I 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  AIMS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES 

IN  CHINA 

ON  THIS  basic  point,  the  fullest  agreement  among  leaders  in  China 
and  friends  in  America  is  clearly  apparent.  The  controlling  pur- 
poses of  the  Colleges  are  unchanged.  The  overarching  objective  is  to  send 
out  into  the  service  of  church  and  nation  young  men  and  women  of 
marked  abilities  and  tested  character  deeply  impregnated  with  Christian 
principles  and  life-motives  and  furnished  with  the  finest  educational 
equipment  for  leadership.  The  needs  of  the  Christian  churches,  schools 
and  other  agencies,  and  special  responsibility  for  their  leadership,  are 
to  be  held  in  the  forefront  of  attention.  While  the  Colleges  will  seek  to 
provide  professional  skills— and  to  that  end,  specialized  training  in  one  or 
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more  of  the  fields  of  medicine,  engineering,  law,  commerce,  etc.,  may  be 
offered— the  production  of  persons  of  distinctive  vision  and  life-commit- 
ment is  unanimously  recognized  as  the  greatest  contribution  to  China’s 
need;  and  to  that  end  major  reliance  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  the 
foundations  of  a liberal  education. 

The  Planning  Committee  has  summarized  its  convictions  on  this  pri- 
mary and  foundational  matter  in  the  following  statement: 

The  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES  in  China  have  a distinguished  pioneer- 
ing record.  They  were  founded  as  Christian  schools  and  colleges, 
primarily  to  teach  the  Gospel  and  to  train  leaders  for  the  Christian  move- 
ment in  China.  The  large  number  of  Christian  men  and  women  in 
positions  of  great  responsibility  in  China  today  testifies  to  the  success  of 
this  movement,  and  the  colleges  have  contributed  greatly  to  this  success. 
The  outstanding  leadership  of  Christians  from  China  in  the  life  of  the 
world  Church  is  further  testimony.  The  Colleges  were  also  founded  to 
help  China  develop  a system  of  liberal  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
professional  training,  on  the  other,  and  in  these  respects  too  they  have 
been  eminently  successful.  Their  chief  educational  contribution  has  been 
their  continuing  concern  for  the  student’s  total  personality— for  his  body, 
his  mind,  and  his  character.  This  concern  has  commended  itself  to  all 
Chinese  who  recognize  that  this  ideal  is  fully  in  line  with  the  traditional 
emphasis  in  Chinese  education  upon  the  importance  of  character  as  the 
goal  of  learning.  From  the  outset,  therefore,  the  Colleges  have  sought  to 
serve  China  as  Christian  institutions  of  learning. 

After  eight  years  of  agonizing  war,  China’s  urgent  needs  provide  the 
Christian  Colleges  today  with  a new  and  challenging  opportunity  for 
service.  Her  economic  and  industrial  requirements  are  desperately  urgent. 
Her  continuing  effort,  since  1912,  to  develop  and  strengthen  her  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  can  be  successful  only  as  her  citizens  achieve  a sense 
of  individual  responsibility  and  integrity.  Her  efforts  to  weld  her  gigantic 
population  into  a single  national  community  call  for  discipline  and 
education  in  national  loyalty  and  sacrifice  for  the  nation.  But  it  is  her 
determination  to  fulfill  her  responsibility  not  merely  as  a nation  but 
also  as  a cooperative  member  of  the  world  community  of  nations,  for  she 
envisages  her  role  in  history  in  international  and  not  merely  national 
terms.  For  all  these  tasks  China  needs  men  and  women  not  only  of  voca- 
tional competence  but  also  of  character  and  vision.  The  Christian  Col- 
leges, as  Christian  institutions  of  learning,  have  a vital  contribution  to 
make  to  these  inter-related  needs. 
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We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  many  practical  difficulties  under  which 
these  Colleges  must  attempt,  in  the  coming  years,  to  fulfill  their  destiny. 
In  order  to  hearten  them  in  their  work  and  to  provide  them  with  such 
assistance  as  lies  within  our  power,  we  wish  to  remind  them  of  their  nohle 
record,  to  share  with  them  some  of  the  lessons  which  we  in  the  West 
have  learned  hy  a painful  process  of  trial  and  error,  and  to  redefine  with 
them  the  nature  and  objectives  of  Christian  education. 

WHAT  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  Christianity  to  modern 
China?  Our  deepest  conviction,  as  Christians,  is  that  man  cannot 
achieve,  without  God’s  help,  that  individual  integrity  and  dignity,  that 
brotherhood  and  community,  which  China  is  struggling  to  achieve.  We 
also  believe  that  the  God  who  has  revealed  Himself  to  man  in  Jesus 
Christ  can  do  for  man  more  than  he  can  ask  or  think.  We  believe  that 
man’s  greatest  tragedy,  today  as  always,  is  his  failure  to  avail  himself 
of  this  Divine  Wisdom  and  Power  for  himself,  for  his  community,  and  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  distinctive  contribution  of  the  Christian 
Colleges  in  China  is  education  in  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  the  Christian  Colleges  in  China  will  make  the 
exemplification  and  communication  of  this  Christian  spirit  their  central 
task,  and  that  they  will  combat  the  tendency  towards  secularization  to 
which  many  of  our  American  Colleges,  Christian  in  origin  and  intent, 
have  yielded.  Our  Colleges  have  too  often  allowed  a purely  secular  ap- 
proach to  displace  a Christian  approach  to  the  problems  of  body,  mind, 
and  character.  The  resultant  harm  to  our  students  and  to  our  democratic 
community  is  incalculable. 

This  central  Christian  emphasis  should,  we  believe,  express  itself  in  the 
Christian  Colleges  in  China  in  a number  of  ways.  It  should  appear,  first 
and  foremost,  in  the  lives  of  the  Christian  staff,  and  in  that  indefinable 
atmosphere  of  Christian  fellowship  that  can  permeate  an  entire  campus 
when  most  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  colleges  are  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  Christ.  It  should  express  itself  in  Christian  worship,  in  Sunday 
services  and  in  week  day  chapel  services;  in  Christian  instruction,  not 
only  in  courses  on  religion  but,  whenever  appropriate,  in  courses  in  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  so  that  students  may  be  helped  to  make  the 
proper  synthesis  between  religion  and  other  branches  of  knowledge ; and, 
last  but  not  least,  in  the  many  extra-curricular  activities— social,  athletic, 
and  philanthropic— in  which  students  can  learn  the  bearing  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  upon  the  daily  lives  and  needs  of  their  fellowmen. 
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We  fully  appreciate  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Christian  Colleges  are 
today  prevented  from  doing  all  they  would  like  to  do  along  these  lines. 
But  we  would  urge  them  to  seize  every  opportunity  now  open  to  them  to 
relate  all  truth  to  Christian  truth,  all  human  welfare  to  the  true  source 
and  power  of  human  life.  And  we  would  urge  them  particularly  to  make 
every  effort  to  demonstrate  to  all  concerned  that  they  can  make  their 
greatest  contribution  to  China’s  magnificent  struggle  by  functioning  as 
Christian  Colleges  and  by  revealing  the  impact  of  vital  Christian  faith 
upon  every  human  problem  in  every  walk  of  life. 

WHAT  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the  Christian  Colleges  as 
educational  institutions  ? It  is,  we  still  believe,  the  offering  of  both 
a liberal  education  that  will  enrich  and  deepen  human  experience,  and  a 
professional  training  that  will  enable  the  student  to  employ  his  vocational 
skills  in  a humane  and  liberal  perspective. 

Here  again  we  would  share  with  the  Colleges  in  China  the  lessons  of  our 
mistakes.  We  have  too  often  permitted  liberal  education  in  this  country 
to  become  mere  learning  for  learning’s  sake,  forgetting  that  man  is  more 
than  intellect  and  that  education  should  nourish  the  entire  personality 
and  give  its  impress  to  all  of  human  living.  We  have  permitted  our  stu- 
dents to  specialize  in  one  branch  of  study  too  early  and  too  exclusively, 
and  we  have  allowed  them  to  leave  our  liberal  arts  colleges  pathetically 
one-sided  in  equipment  and  outlook.  In  much  of  our  teaching  in  these 
colleges  we  have  tended  to  emphasize  individual  facts  rather  than  the 
methods  and  criteria  of  factual  inquiry;  and  we  have  tended  to  impress 
upon  our  students  our  individual  patterns  of  belief  instead  of  teaching 
them  how  to  make  responsible  judgments  of  their  own.  We  have  in  some 
measure  introduced  them  to  their  Western  cultural  heritage,  but  we  have 
neglected  for  the  most  part  to  help  them  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  riches  of  other  cultures  such  as  the  Chinese.  Above  all,  we  have  not 
made  them  sufficiently  aware  of  the  true  relation  of  liberal  studies  to  the 
practical  problems  of  human  life,  to  man’s  vocational  skills,  and  to  the 
many  social  tasks  of  local,  national,  and  international  cooperation. 

IN  THIS  period  of  educational  advance  in  China  the  Christian  Colleges 
have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  help  China  benefit  from  our  mis- 
takes, thus  developing  a truly  liberal  system  of  education  by  a wise  under- 
standing of  its  real  nature  and  purpose.  This  purpose  is,  we  believe,  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  responsible  citizenship  in  a free 
society.  The  education  requisite  to  this  end  includes  a discipline  in  the 
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languages  of  human  thought  and  communication,  in  the  methods  of  fac- 
tual inquiry  and  responsible  judgment,  and  in  the  achievement  of  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  philosophical  perspective.  Education,  so  conceived, 
will  help  to  prepare  the  student  to  face  life  with  a realistic  recognition  of 
fact  and  a dynamic  idealism;  it  will  lead  him  to  respect  the  common 
task  and  the  need  for  vocational  training  to  perform  his  task  efficiently; 
it  will  widen  his  horizon  and  help  him  always  to  relate  means  to  ends, 
immediate  loyalties  to  more  ultimate  loyalties,  his  own  needs  and  those 
of  his  community  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all  men  throughout  the 
world.  It  will,  in  short,  promote  his  own  integration  as  an  individual  and 
enable  him  to  take  his  part  in  China’s  challenging  task  of  national  recon- 
struction and  international  cooperation. 

We  in  the  West  have  also  tended  to  conceive  of  vocational  training  too 
narrowly.  We  have  been  blind  to  the  dangers  of  professional  skill  divorced 
from  liberal  and  humane  objectives.  As  China  develops  her  comprehen- 
sive program  of  vocational  training,  the  Christian  Colleges  can  make  a 
major  contribution  by  setting  all  vocational  training  in  the  context  of 
human  needs  and  spiritual  ends.  In  emphasizing  the  intimate  relation  in 
which  professional  competence  should  stand  to  the  use  to  which  such 
competence  is  put,  of  technical  ability  to  moral  character,  they  can  do 
much  to  protect  China  from  that  spirit  of  ruthless  exploitation  of  nature 
and  man  and  from  that  blind  worship  of  power  which  is  causing  the  whole 
world  such  misery  today.  They  can  help  China  to  avoid  a misuse  of  science 
and  technology  and  to  develop  her  natural  resources  for  the  genuine  wel- 
fare of  her  own  people  and  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands  and  nations. 

In  short,  the  Christian  Colleges  can  render  China  an  inestimable  service 
by  conceiving  of  liberal  education  in  organic  relation  to  professional  pur- 
suits and  the  business  of  human  living,  and  by  conceiving  of  vocational 
training  in  organic  relation  to  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  a free  society.  They  can  also  help  Christian  Colleges  in  other 
lands,  including  America,  by  setting  them  an  example  and  by  providing 
them  with  guidance  and  inspiration. 

Never  in  her  long  history  has  China  had  so  challenging  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  her  national  destiny  within  the  family  of  nations. 
Hence  her  desperate  need  for  men  and  women  dedicated  to  this  ideal  and 
equipped  to  perform  the  many  urgent  tasks  of  today  and  tomorrow.  She 
needs  young  people  who  are  technically  trained  in  all  the  vital  vocations 
and  professions.  She  needs  young  people  who  are  alive  to  China’s  own 
culture  and  who  are  also  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  other  cultures, 
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western  and  eastern  alike.  She  needs  young  people  who  are  able  to  grasp 
the  conditions  and  implications  of  responsible  citizenship  under  law. 
She  needs  men  and  women  who  realize  the  value  of  individual  initiative, 
of  family  loyalty,  of  national  service,  and  of  international  cooperation- 
all  in  relation  to  one  another.  She  needs  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life— not 
people  who  are  striving  for  personal  power  and  prestige,  but  true  leaders 
who,  so  far  as  possible,  combine  technical  proficiency,  cultural  apprecia- 
tion, and  social  responsibility  to  China  and  to  mankind.  This  challenge 
must  be  met  in  China  by  innumerable  individuals  and  groups  with  whom 
the  Christian  Colleges  will  wish  to  cooperate  to  the  utmost.  The  distinc- 
tive contribution  of  the  Colleges,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  exemplify,  in  all  they  do  and  say,  that  Christian  spirit 
which,  both  they  and  we  believe,  provides  the  answer  to  China’s  deepest 
needs.  May  they,  in  these  days  of  uncertainty  and  transition,  keep  up  “the 
good  fight”  with  courage  and  confidence.  Their  cause  is  ours,  and  they 
may  rest  assured  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to  share  their  heavy  load 
and  to  assist  them  in  every  way  that  lies  within  our  power. 


II 

COOPERATiON  AND  CONSOLIDATION 

Here  we  face  the  most  difficult— and  yet,  not  improbably,  the  most 
important— single  issue  in  post-war  planning.  This  is  the  matter  most 
urgently  demanding  determined  thinking  of  the  highest  calibre,  widest 
consultation,  and  early  and  bold  decisions.  It  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Planning  Committee  that  the  fulfillment  by  the  Colleges  of  the  high 
mission  to  which  God  is  clearly  calling  them  in  the  years  ahead  probably 
rests  more  upon  far-visioned,  statesmanlike  and  united  action  in  this 
matter  than  upon  any  other  single  factor;  we  dare  not  rest  until  together 
we  have  found  a clear  way  through  to  right  decisions.  Far-reaching 
changes  in  the  structure  and  relationships  of  the  Colleges  are  demanded. 

In  view  of  the  population  and  needs  of  China,  no  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  opportunities  for  Christian  higher  education  in  the  future,  and  this 
Committee  anticipates  an  ever  increasing  call  for  the  type  of  education 
which  Christian  institutions  at  their  best  can  most  effectively  provide. 
However,  plans  for  the  immediate  post-war  period  must  be  laid  within 
the  limitations  of  resources  in  personnel  and  finances  which  can  be  made 
available  in  China  and  the  West  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational  aims 
outlined  above. 
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A.  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

The  Committee  offers  the  follpwing  principles  as  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  definite  plans. 

1.  All  detailed  proposals  for  individual  institutions  must  be  made 
in  accordance  with  a total  plan  formulated  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  China  and  the  Christian  Movement  as  a whole,  and  also  the  Chi- 
nese Government’s  educational  policy  and  program, 

2.  Despite  the  natural  tendency  to  return  to  pre-war  sites  and  pre- 
war programs  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  no  decisions  affecting  any 
particular  institution  should  be  taken  until  after  fullest  consultation 
with  the  leaders  of  the  other  Colleges,  and  then  only  in  terms  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  should  be  worked  out  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  In  brief,  each  institution  should  regard  itself  as  part  of 
an  organic  cooperative  enterprise. 

3.  All  proposals  for  greater  cooperation  and  consolidation  should 
safeguard  the  distinctive  traditions,  values  and  loyalties  of  each  of 
the  thirteen  institutions,  though  not  necessarily  in  their  pre-war 
forms  and  locations. 

4.  There  is  no  single  pattern,  as  respects  site  or  program,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  Christian  institutions  of  higher  education. 

5.  It  is  clear  that,  under  the  testing  demands  of  the  coming  period, 
the  Christian  Movement  cannot  sustain  more  than  a limited  number 
of  educational  centers  of  highest  standards,  firm  Christian  purpose, 
and  vigorous  and  growing  effectiveness.  We  strongly  concur  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  that  the  situation  re- 
quires “concentration  in  a limited  number  of  strong  institutions 
carrying  on  Christian  liberal  education,  each  with  such  professional 
training  as  the  Christian  Movement  in  China  warrants,  but  with  spe- 
cial care  to  avoid  duplication.”  It  is  obvious  that  this  will  require  an 
ampler  mobilization  and  wiser  deployment  of  the  total  resources 
available,  both  personnel  and  finances,  than  could  be  secured  by  a 
return  to  the  pre-war  status. 

6.  Greater  cooperation  and  consolidation  may  be  achieved  in  two 
different  ways— geographical  and  functional.  We  believe  that  advance 
on  both  lines  is  called  for. 

7.  The  need  for  at  least  one  Christian  college  (hsiieh  yiian)  in  each 
of  the  following  fields  of  professional  specialization— medicine,  den- 
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tistry,  agriculture,  law,  engineering,  commerce,  and,  if  possible,  edu- 
cation and  theology— is  also  generally  recognized.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee’s conviction  that  not  more  than  one  front  rank  center  in  each  of 
these  fields  (except  medicine,  education  and  theology)  can  at  present 
he  maintained.  Less  advanced  training  along  some  of  these  lines  may 
be  provided  in  a limited  number  of  centers  through  departments.  No 
institution  shotild  initiate  plans  for  a new  college  (hsiieh  yiian)  in 
any  of  these  fields  in  which  another  of  the  institutions  already  con- 
ducts a college. 

8.  The  above  considerations  call  for  a thoroughgoing  re-examina- 
tion  of  its  program  by  each  of  the  Colleges,  and  for  re-adjustment  in 
the  relations  of  the  Colleges  formerly  in  the  following  areas:  East 
China,  Nanking  and  Foochow. 

9.  Cooperation  may  be  worked  out  in  four  different  ways  repre- 
senting varying  degrees  of  integration : 

a.  Total  amalgamation.  Of  the  present  institutions  at  least  five 
are  the  outcome  of  such  amalgamations.  They  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  merging  older  traditions  in  new  and  more  inclusive 
loyalties.  These  amalgamations  have  resulted  in  great  gains  and 
no  significant  losses. 

b.  Academic  Consolidation.  This  envisions  the  individual 
Colleges  maintaining  their  identity  as  residential  colleges  but 
joining  their  faculties,  curricula  and  budgets  in  a unified  Uni- 
versity. 

The  continuous  study  of  this  important  problem  has  led  the 
Committee  to  the  strongly  held  conclusion  that  Christian 
Education  will  best  be  served  under  types  a and  b— total 
amalgamation  or  academic  consolidation,  wherever  these 
are  possible. 

c.  Federation.  The  Colleges  maintain  their  own  faculties  and 
budgets,  but  unite  to  form  a University  which  recommends  for 
all  degrees,  provides  for  advanced  and  graduate  work,  assumes 
responsibility  for  common  equipment  such  as  libraries,  labora- 
tories, etc.,  and  may  maintain  certain  university  professorships 
and  funds. 

If  only  federation-type  c—can  be  reached  as  a first  step,  the 
Committee  urges  that  from  the  beginning  a central  Univer- 
sity Council  be  constituted  and  that  the  several  College 
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faculties  choose  representatives  to  it  under  some  agreed 
upon  plan.  Similarly  there  should  he,  from  the  beginning,  a 
central  organ  of  the 'University  to  administer  all  joint  activi- 
ties. The  University  Administration  and  Council  should 
from  the  beginning  have  their  independent  budget.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  handle  additions  to  any  oi  the 
faculties  in  the  joint  interest  and  in  ways  strengthening 
quality  and  avoiding  waste. 

d.  Coordination.  The  Colleges  maintain  their  own  faculties, 
curricula  and  budgets,  and  recommend  their  own  students  for 
degrees.  They  arrange  to  share  certain  fundamental  equipment 
such  as  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  to  coordinate  their  cur- 
ricula so  as  to  avoid  duplication.  They  may  also  combine  cer- 
tain administrative  functions. 

Type  d— coordination— in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
will  not  be  effective  for  Christian  cooperation  in  higher 
education  unless  there  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  a central  organ 
with  its  own  administration,  its  own  Council  chosen  mainly 
from  the  other  faculties  on  a representative  basis,  and  its 
own  budget.  Nor  will  much  be  accomplished  unless  every 
effort  is  made  to  utilize  effectively  in  all  parts  of  the  co- 
ordinate institution,  men  of  high  ability  and  character 
regardless  of  special  interests. 

It  is  our  belief  that  institutions  which  most  fully  apply  the  above 
principles  in  their  post-war  planning  are  most  likely  to  receive  substantial 
support  from  Western  sources. 

B.  A PROGRAM  FOR  CHRISTIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CHINA 

The  committee  has  given  prolonged  study  to  the  detailed  imple- 
mentation of  these  principles  and  has  been  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a balance  between  two  major  considerations:  — 

a.  The  desire  of  all  that  every  Christian  institution  be  of  the  highest 
rank. 

b.  The  responsibility  to  provide  education  which  will  best  serve  the 
Christian  community  and  the  special  needs  of  different  areas. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  second  objective  may  not  be  wholly  accomplished 
if  the  Christian  movement  provides  only  large  institutions  located  in 
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metropolitan  centers.  Therefore  the  Committee  envisions  the  possibility 
of  two  main  types  of  educational  institutions.  It  wishes  to  stress  with 
all  possible  emphasis  that  it  regards  institutions  of  both  types  as  equally 
important,  that  all  institutions  should  maintain  equally  high  standards 
of  academic  excellence  and  Christian  character,  and  that  research  should 
be  expected  of  faculty  members  in  all  departments  of  all  the  Christian 
colleges. 

We  would,  however,  strongly  recommend  that  in  view  of  the  limitation 
of  resources,  both  in  finances  and  personnel,  likely  to  prevail  during  the 
next  five  years,  only  a very  limited  number  of  universities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  permission  from  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education  to 
carry  on  graduate  study  looking  to  advanced  degrees  and  that  the  rest 
should  not,  in  the  meantime,  attempt  this  work.  Thus  there  would  be:— 

(1) 

Institutions  with  enrollments  of  350  to  900  students,  embracing  not 
over  three  colleges,  concentrating  upon  the  highest  quality  of  under- 
graduate instruction  but  not  attempting  graduate  study  leading  to 
advanced  degrees,  and  accepting  special  responsibility  for  service  to 
the  Christian  communities  in  the  areas  where  they  are  situated. 

(2) 

Institutions  with  enrollments  of  800  to  1500  students,  offering  gradu- 
ate degrees  or  including  one  or  more  professional  schools  of  a stand- 
ard not  lower  than  the  best  advanced  education  offered  by  Govern- 
ment institutions. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Planning  Committee,  many  of  our  Christian 
Colleges  had,  before  the  war,  extended  their  academic  offerings  somewhat 
beyond  their  capacity  to  assure  work  of  the  highest  calibre.  It  commends 
the  suggestion  of  the  Post-war  Planning  Commission  that  each  University 
should  seek  to  strengthen  its  program  by  consolidating  its  resources  and 
reducing  the  total  number  of  departments.  More  particularly,  in  view  of 
the  heavy  requirements  for  rehabilitation  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  the  Committee  has  felt  compelled  to  urge  that,  during  this  period, 
no  new  colleges  and  no  new  departments  be  initiated  in  any  of  the 
Universities. 
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IN  LINE  with  the  above  considerations,  the  Committee  recommends  the 
following  program  of  Christian  higher  education  in  China:— 

NORTH  CHINA 

I.  Peiping. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  continued  maintenance  of  Yenching 
University  as  an  institution  of  the  highest  academic  standards  with  a 
program  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  similar  in  scope  to  that  built 
up  before  the  war.  It  recognizes  with  gratification  Yenching’s  self-restraint 
in  withdrawing  its  proposal  to  launch  a new  development  in  engineering 
on  a college  scale  despite  pressure  upon  the  University  from  local  interests 
to  do  so,  and  approves  the  administration’s  announced  intention  of  meet- 
ing these  desires  through  the  strengthening  of  existing  departments. 

n.  Tsinan. 

Recognizing  the  large  amount  of  duplication  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
North  China,  the  Committee  in  its  1945  report  recommended  that  the 
Medical  College  of  Cheeloo  University  and  the  affiliated  School  of  Theol- 
ogy be  maintained,  but  that  the  work  in  Arts  and  Sciences  be  limited  to 
the  two  years  necessary  for  pre-medical  and  pre-theological  work  and  to 
prepare  workers  to  serve  Cheeloo’s  rural  constituency.  The  recognition 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  a “College  of  Rural  Reconstruction”  as 
a permissible  unit  in  a University  leads  us  now  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  College  of  Arts  be  replaced  by  a College  of  Rural  Recon- 
struction. This  Committee  believes  that  the  opportunity  to  train  men 
and  women  to  be  the  social  engineers  who  shall  lead  in  the  reconstruction 
of  China’s  rural  society  opens  the  door  to  a pioneering  service  of  both 
immediate  and  long-term  value  unsurpassed  by  any  other  type  of  College. 
As  a result  of  further  study,  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Post-war  Planning  Commission  for  a continuance  of  a College  of  Science 
on  a restricted  scale.  In  accordance  with  our  conviction  that  the  limitations 
in  qualified  members  of  the  faculty  and  in  finances  make  it  unwise  at  the 
present  time  to  add  new  departments,  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  the 
proposal  that  the  College  of  Medicine  become  a College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry.  We  recommend  that  the  College  of  Medicine  coordinate  its 
work  with  the  program  of  the  National  Health  Administration.  In  sum- 
mary we  recommend  that  Cheeloo  continue  as  a University  with  a College 
of  Rural  Reconstruction,  a College  of  Science,  and  a College  of  Medicine. 
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EAST  CHINA 

III.  Shanghai. 

In  planning  an  adequate  program  of  Christian  higher  education  in  the 
important  metropolitan  area  which  includes  Shanghai,  Soochow  and 
Hangchow,  the  Planning  Committee  believes  that  two  objectives  should 
be  controlling. 

1.  To  create  in  this  strategic  area  of  East  China  a strong  comprehensive 
Christian  University  offering  not  only  Arts  and  Science  work  of  highest 
calibre  but  specialized  professional  training  in  at  least  three  or  four 
major  fields. 

2.  To  conserve  within  it  the  traditions,  experience  and  loyalties  of  the 
cooperating  institutions.  It  is  desirable  that  all  four  institutions  should 
participate. 

The  Planning  Committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  a number  of 
alternative  plans  to  realize  these  objectives.  One  of  these  offers  such 
promise  as  to  warrant  its  development  in  outline. 

A University  of  six  colleges  is  envisaged:  a College  of  Arts,  a College 
of  Science,  a College  of  Medicine,  a College  of  Engineering,  a College  of 
Law  and  a College  of  Commerce.  The  historical  contributions  of  the  par- 
ticipating universities  should  be  conserved  academically  in  part  by  the 
naming  of  these  colleges  after  participating  institutions;  thus  the  major 
interests  of  the  cooperating  institutions  would  be  continued. 

The  six  colleges  would  each  have  its  own  faculty  and  budget,  but  the 
faculties  and  budgets  would  be  unified  so  that  the  plans  for  the  entire 
University  would  be  worked  out  as  a whole.  Each  College  would  have  its 
own  dean,  and  the  University  would  be  administered  by  a Chancellor  or 
President  and  other  administrative  officers  and  a University  Council  or 
Senate. 

Curricula  and  faculties  of  all  the  Colleges  would  be  fully  coordinated 
to  avoid  duplication  of  offerings  and  provide  for  the  most  comprehensive 
total  contribution. 

Any  of  the  cooperating  bodies  which  so  desire  might  provide  residence 
buildings  within  the  University  for  which  it  would  be  entirely  responsible. 
It  would  be  free  to  develop  its  own  religious  program  through  its  own 
chapel  if  desired,  through  instruction  in  religion,  and  through  social  and 
spiritual  fellowship. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Planning  Committee  that  such  a unified 
Christian  University  in  East  China  would  make  possible  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  resources  available  in  personnel  and  finance.  It  would 
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also  enable  it  to  set  far  higher  academic  standards  than  could  the  indi- 
vidual Colleges.  Most  important  df  all,  by  conservation  and  consolidation 
of  the  total  Christian  resources  available,  it  would  give  promise  of  far 
stronger  Christian  character  and  influence. 

In  order  to  conserve  resources  for  maintaining  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  medicine,  it  is  hoped  that  in  due  time  a way  may  be  found 
by  which  the  Woman’s  Union  Medical  College  may  take  its  place  within 
the  proposed  University. 

IV.  Nanking. 

We  concur  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on  Woman’s 
Higher  Education  in  China  that  the  plan  of  Christian  education  should 
include  Ginling  College  as  an  independent  women’s  College;  and  that 
the  relation  between  Ginling  College  and  the  University  of  Nanking 
should  be  collaboration  between  mutually  independent  institutions. 

However,  such  an  independent  status  for  each  institution  does  not 
preclude  the  need  for  collaboration;  on  the  contrary  the  maximum 
collaboration  is  absolutely  essential. 

For  this  reason  the  formulation  of  plans  for  rehabilitation  in  the  areas 
outlined  below  and  for  future  development  should  be  on  a basis  of  col- 
laboration, and  reqpiests  for  funds  for  these  purposes  should  be  made  only 
after  collaborative  procedures  have  been  followed.  Therefore  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  urges  the  formation  of  a central  administrative  organ  to 
survey  and  administer  the  common  interests  of  Ginling  and  the  University 
of  Nanking  (and  also  of  the  Nanking  Theological  Seminary,  if  that  is 
feasible)  as  well  as  to  consult  in  regard  to  curricula  and  prospective  faculty 
appointments  so  as  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication.  Such  common  interests 
should  include  at  least  a main  central  library  (with  small  reference  li- 
braries in  each  institution)  and  the  common  use  of  laboratories  and 
similar  equipment,  etc.  They  might  also  include  certain  professorships, 
the  incumbents  of  which  would  be  members  of  the  faculties  of  both 
institutions,  and  such  projects  as  extension  service  centersi  Such  a central 
administrative  organ  should  provide  for  the  fullest  consultation  on  all 
matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  participating  institutions.  To  fulfill  its 
functions  it  should  have  its  own  budget. 

Pending  the  setting  up  of  such  a central  administration  the  Committee 
recommends  that  the  United  Board  create  a small  advisory  group  in  China 
to  give  it  counsel  in  respect  to  requests  for  funds  which  come  to  it  from 
the  institutions  in  Nanking  and  also  in  respect  to  ways  in  which  collabora- 
tion can  be  more  effectively  attained. 
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CENTRAL  CHINA 

V.  Wuchang. 

The  Committee  has  reminded  itself  with  satisfaction  of  the  fact  that 
Hua  Chung  University  is  one  of  the  definite  results  of  the  Report  of  the 
Burton  Commission  in  1922.  It  is  impressed  by  the  gratifying  results  of 
the  merger  of  five  previously  independent  institutions  and  hopes  that 
Hua  Chung  may  in  time  be  made  still  more  inclusive. 

In  view  of  its  record  for  the  past  eighteen  years  and  the  importance  of 
a strong  center  of  Christian  higher  education  in  Central  China,  the  Com- 
mittee welcomes  the  return  of  Hua  Chung  to  Wuchang. 

Without  passing  judgment  on  the  feasibility  of  its  plans  for  develop- 
ment, the  Committee  urges  strongly,  as  it  has  urged  in  the  case  of  every 
other  center  of  Christian  higher  education  in  China,  that  during  the  next 
few  years  of  uncertainty  and  rehabilitation  there  be  no  plans  for  ex- 
pansion beyond  its  pre-war  academic  program.  However,  because  of  its 
profound  concern  for  every  hopeful  experiment  in  religious  education, 
the  Committee  has  noted  with  interest  Hua  Chung’s  plans  for  reorgani- 
zation of  its  religious  studies;  but  the  Committee  recommends  that  these 
plans  be  worked  out  in  relation  to  an  over-aU  program  for  Christian 
theological  education  in  China. 

SOUTH  CHINA 

VI.  Canton. 

The  Committee  considers  it  of  great  importance  that  Lingnan  Univer- 
sity be  restored  to  its  position  of  leadership  in  South  China,  but  in  view 
of  the  limitation  of  available  funds,  urges  that  the  speed  of  restoration 
in  the  various  colleges,  both  as  to  size  of  student  body  and  scope  of 
curricula,  he  regulated  so  as  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
academic  standards  at  every  step. 

VH.  Fukien  Province. 

The  Planning  Committee  greets  with  satisfaction  the  plans  of  Fukien 
Christian  University,  Hwa  Nan  College  and  the  Fukien  Union  Theological 
College  which  are  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  this  Committee  in  1945,  namely,  that  in  or  near  the  city  of 
Foochow  the  institutions  concerned  coordinate  their  facilities  and  pro- 
grams at  a single  educational  center. 

It  is  understood  that  steps  have  been  taken  through  the  appointment 
of  a Joint  Administrative  Council  to  effect  the  highest  measure  of  co- 
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ordination,  eliminating  duplication  and  making  the  largest  possible  use 
of  common  facilities. 

The  Committee,  while  recording  its  interest  in  the  plans  projected  by 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  Fukien  Christian  University  on  March  8,  1945, 
must  point  out  that— in  viewing  the  over-all  needs  of  China  in  higher 
education— it  can,  with  the  funds  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future, 
recommend  the  support  of  only  a limited  program  of  university  education 
of  the  highest  level  in  Fukien  Province.  Specifically,  as  explained  else- 
where, the  Committee  finds  itself  unable  to  recommend  the  initiation  of 
any  new  colleges  or  departments.  The  Committee  recommends  for  Fukien 
Christian  University  a College  of  Arts,  a College  of  Science  and  a College 
of  Rural  Reconstruction. 

WEST  CHINA 

VBn.  Chengtu. 

The  Committee  notes  with  gratification  the  advance  achieved  by  West 
China  Union  University  in  the  war  period.  It  envisages  the  building  up 
of  West  China  Union  University  with  a CoUege  of  Arts,  a College  of 
Science  and  a College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 


SPECIALIZED  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

aS  already  indicated  the  need  for  at  least  one  Christian  college 
(hsiieh  yiian)  in  each  of  the  following  fields^of  professional  special- 
ization-medicine, dentistry,  agriculture,  law,  engineering,  commerce,  and, 
if  possible,  education  and  theology— is  generally  recognized.  It  is  the  Com- 
mittee’s conviction  that  not  more  than  one  front  rank  center  in  each  of 
these  fields  (except  medicine,  education  and  theology)  can  at  present  be 
adequately  maintained.  Less  advanced  training  along  some  of  these  lines 
may  be  provided  in  a limited  number  of  centers  through  departments. 

A.  Medical  Education. 

In  view  of  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number  of  qualified  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
midwives  and  public  health  workers,  and  in  view  further  of  its  repeatedly 
expressed  desire  for  the  continued  help  of  the  missionary  medical  insti- 
tutions, the  Planning  Committee  recommends:— 

1.  The  continued  maintenance  of  four  regional  medical  colleges  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Associated  Boards,  as  follows: 
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At  Chengtu  —The  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  West  China 
Union  University.  (The  only  full  faculty  of  dentistry 
to  he  located  here.) 

At  Tsinan  —The  College  of  Medicine  of  Cheeloo  University.  (For 
detailed  recommendations  see  page  19  above.) 

At  Canton  —The  Sun  Yat  Sen  Medical  College  of  Lingnan  Univer- 
sity. 

At  Shanghai  — The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Medicine  of  St.  John’s 
University.  (As  stated  above,  page  21) , it  is  hoped  that 
the  Woman’s  Union  Medical  College  in  Shanghai  may 
be  closely  integrated  with  St.  John’s  Medical  College. 

(Though  Manchuria  is  outside  the  field  served  hy  the  Associated  Boards,  the 
Planning  Committee  hopes  that  the  Christie  Memorial  Medical  College  at  Muk- 
den, formerly  maintained  hy  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  and  the  Danish  Missionary  Society,  may  he  fully  re-established  when 
conditions  make  this  possible.) 

The  Planning  Committee  recognizes  the  existing  differences  in  these 
Colleges  in  that,  while  some  make  use  of  full-time  teachers  only,  others 
rely  to  some  extent  upon  the  part-time  services  of  local  physicians  engaged 
in  private  practice.  The  Planning  Committee  believes  that  both  types  of 
teaching  have  their  place  in  China  today  as  in  western  countries. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  these  colleges  at  a high  level  of  instruction, 
including  at  each  a good  Health  Center  for  teaching  purposes,  affording 
field  experience  both  ij^  basic  and  advanced  training  in  public  health  for 
doctors  and  nurses. 

3.  That  there  be  in  association  with  each  of  the  colleges  of  medicine, 
a school  of  nursing  requiring  for  admission  graduation  from  a senior 
middle  school  and  doing  work  of  college  grade. 

4.  That,  in  view  of  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  assistance 
in  training  many  more  nurses  during  the  next  ten  years,  schools  of  nursing 
of  similar  grade  should  be  established  at  other  university  centers,  such  as 
Nanking  and  Foochow,  where  there  are  large  well-run  mission  hospitals, 
but  no  medical  colleges. 

The  Planning  Committee  is  impressed  by  the  widened  opportunities  of 
the  Medical  Colleges  connected  with  the  Christian  Universities  in  view  of 
the  Chinese  Government’s  plans  for  the  extension  of  medical  service  to 
China’s  vast  population,  calling  as  it  must  for  large  numbers  of  well- 
trained,  consecrated  doctors,  nurses  and  health  workers. 
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B.  Theological  Education 

Recommendations  regarding  theological  education  are  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  this  Committee  though  it  considers  the  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  hoped  that  at  Peiping,  Tsinan,  Nanking,  Foochow, 
Shanghai,  Canton  and  Chengtu  there  will  be  theological  colleges  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  universities  and  as  far  as  possible  academically 
integrated  with  them. 

C.  Women’s  Education 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Planning  Committee,  a conference  on  Wom- 
en’s Higher  Education  in  China  was  held  on  March  15,  1945.  As  a result 
of  that  conference,  a Commission  on  Women’s  Higher  Education  was  ap- 
pointed. That  Commission  has  made  a thorough  study  of  the  major  aspects 
of  this  subject  and  has  submitted  a Report  which  is  appended  herewith 
(Appendix  A).  The  Planning  Committee  has  received  this  Report  with 
gratitude,  concurs  in  its  main  findings,  and  commends  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Universities. 

D.  Middle  Schools 

Throughout  its  study,  the  Committee  has  been  aware  of  the  intimate 
relationship  of  Middle  Schools  to  the  Christian  universities  and  colleges. 
We  believe  that  the  success  of  the  Colleges  depends  upon  the  building  up 
of  more  strong  Middle  Schools  than  the  Christian  Movement  has  thus  far 
created.  More  specifically,  it  is  our  conviction  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  the  provision  of  far  greater  resources  and  united 
planning,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  may  of  the  colleges  and 
is  now  further  proposed  for  the  colleges.  We  recommend  immediate  steps 
by  the  responsible  bodies  to  form  such  strong  union  Middle  Schools. 

IV 

COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

WE  SUPPORT  wholeheartedly  many  of  the  specific  proposals  of  the 
Commission  in  China,  which  are  not  included  in  our  recommenda- 
tions, for  example: 

1.  The  need  for  building  up  several  strong  departments  of 
Philosophy. 

2.  The  method  of  organizing  courses  in  Religion  to  fit  into  the 
prescribed  curriculum. 

3.  The  need  for  increased  emphasis  upon  Social  Service  and  the 
training  of  social  workers. 
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We  are  heartily  in  agreement  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Com- 
mission that  in  future  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  should  consist 
not  only  of  presidents  and  other  faculty  members  but  also  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Boards  of  Directors  and  of  co-opted  members  includ- 
ing outstanding  Christian  educational  experts  and  leaders  in  the  Christian 
Movement.  We  hope  that  those  co-opted  with  full  voting  power  will  in- 
clude Christian  laymen  representative  of  the  professions  and  industry,  all 
interested  in  the  total  program  of  Christian  higher  education  even  more 
than  in  the  cause  of  any  particular  institution. 

We  believe  that  the  Council  should  still  be  advisory  rather  than  execu- 
tive hut  consider  that  given  the  right  personnel  it  will  so  win  the  respect 
of  the  universities  and  supporting  bodies  that  its  recommendations  will  ac- 
cordingly be  given  the  fullest  possible  consideration. 

We  propose  further  that  as  soon  as  it  has  been  found  possible  to  set  up 
such  a body  all  recommendations  from  individual  colleges  should  first  of 
all  be  submitted  to  this  enlarged  Council  before  being  transmitted  to  any 
supporting  organization  in  North  America  and  Great  Britain.  We  believe 
that  such  a course  of  action  is  likely  to  lead  not  to  the  weakening  of  the 
position  of  individual  colleges  hut  rather  to  their  being  strengthened  and 
helped  to  contribute  more  fully  to  the  common  good. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  trust  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Planning 
Committee  will  be  surveyed  by  some  such  enlarged  Council. 


V 

FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  POST-WAR  PLANNING 

IT  IS  our  hope,  and  our  belief,  that  substantial  funds  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Colleges  and  for  their  advance  to  even  larger  usefulness  and 
influence  in  the  post-war  period  can  be  claimed  from  friends  in  Great 
Britain  and  North  America  if  the  total  plan  for  unified  Christian  higher 
education  in  China  proposed  in  these  Reports  is  immediately  adopted 
and  boldly  effected.  It  is  our  reluctant  but  firm  conviction  that  funds  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  the  colleges  cannot  be  secured  on  any  other  basis. 

Subject  to  availability  of  funds,  the  sequence  and  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations to  the  several  institutions  will  depend  upon 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  plans  of  the  institutions  are  in  general 
accordance  with  the  program  outlined  above; 
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2.  The  comparative  urgency  and  immediacy  of  the  need  for  the 
particular  projects  suggested  for  carrying  out  approved  parts  of  the 
program;  and 

3.  The  relative  significance  and  importance  of  a given  project 
toward  implementing  the  program  for  the  total  enterprise  of  Christian 
higher  education  in  China. 

Appraisals  have  heen  made  in  the  light  of  all  facts  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  amounts  that  will  he  required  to  carry  out  the  plans  here 
recommended.  The  costs  fall  into  three  main  categories: 

1.  Restoration 

Relocation  of  equipment  and  personnel 

Refreshing  and  re-outfitting  of  staffs 

Replacement  of  lost  equipment,  hooks  and  periodicals 

Building  repairs  and  replacements 

2.  Development 

Changes  in  site  and  correlation  of  institutions  as  recommended 
in  this  report. 

3.  Current  Emergency  Expenses 

Continuing  such  emergency  help  as  may  he  needed  heyond 
regular  income  to  maintain  the  institutions  during  the  reha- 
bilitation period. 

These  appraisals  indicate  the  necessity  of  securing  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  during  the  next  five  years. 

The  Committee  is  assured  that  the  China  Christian  Universities  Associ- 
ation of  Great  Britain,  and  friends  and  graduates  of  the  institutions  in 
China  stand  ready  to  assist  in  securing  the  necessary  funds.  The  Committee 
urges  the  Associated  Boards  in  cooperation  with  the  groups  in  Great 
Britain  and  China,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  seek  the  total 
amount  required. 
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This  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China  to  make  a special  study  of  women’s  higher 
education  in  China.  At  its  first  meeting,  held  on  November  26,  1945,  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  divided  into  three  sections,  and  each  section  was  assigned 
to  a separate  subcommittee.  Reports  from  these  subcommittees  were  submitted 
to  a meeting  of  the  Commission  on  February  18,  1946.  The  following  report  is  a 
compilation  of  these  three  reports. 


I.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  philosophy  and  objectives  of  Christian  higher  education  in 
China  as  stated  by  the  Planning  Committee  are  as  valid  for  women  as 
for  men.  This  Commission  is  in  hearty  agreement  with  them.  It  believes 
that  “the  overarching  objective  is  to  send  out  into  the  service  of  church 
and  nation  young  men  and  women  of  marked  abilities  and  tested  charac- 
ter, deeply  impregnated  with  Christian  principles  and  life-motives  and 
furnished  with  the  finest  educational  equipment  for  leadership.  The  needs 
of  the  Christian  churches,  schools  and  other  agencies,  and  special  respon- 
sibility for  their  leadership,  are  to  be  held  in  the  forefront  of  attention. 
While  the  Colleges  will  seek  to  provide  professional  skills— and  to  that 
end,  specialized  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, law,  commerce,  etc.,  may  be  offered— tbe  production  of  persons  of 
distinctive  vision  and  life-eommitnient  is  unanimously  recognized  as  the 
greatest  contribution  to  China’s  need ; and  to  that  end,  major  reliance  will 
continue  to  be  placed  on  tbe  foundations  of  a liberal  education.” 

It  agrees  that  the  “training  of  young  men  and  women  for  responsible 
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citizenship  in  a free  society”  is  to  be  accomplished  by  “the  offering  of 
both  a liberal  education,  that  will  enrich  and  deepen  human  experience, 
and  a professional  training  that  will  enable  the  student  to  employ  his 
vocation  skills  in  a humane  and  liberal  perspective.”  It  would  endorse, 
also,  the  statement  of  the  Post-War  Planning  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  Higher  Education  that  “whatever  else  in  the  way  of  special- 
ized training  the  Christian  Colleges  provide,  their  first  academic  responsi- 
bility and  the  major  share  of  their  academie  efforts  should  be  in  the  field 
of  general  education,  providing  each  student  with  a fundamentally  unified 
educational  experience.”  It  sympathizes  with  the  stress  laid  in  this  report 
on  the  impact  of  Christian  education  on  personality  and  character. 

This  Commission  would  add  to  the  stated  philosophy  and  objeetives 
these  comments  on  their  application  in  practice.  They  must  be  expressed, 
obviously,  not  only  in  the  organization,  courses  of  study,  teaching  methods, 
educational  standards  and  pervading  spirit  of  the  Christian  College,  but 
in  the  choice  of  students  who  will  respond  to  such  opportunities. 

It  seems  important  to  this  Commission  that  eventually  as  many  women 
as  men  should  take  into  society  the  outlook  and  discipline  afforded  by  the 
Christian  Colleges.  In  their  characteristic  roles  as  mothers,  teachers,  social 
workers  and  so  on,  they  have  special  opportunities  to  transmit  directly  the 
results  of  their  training.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  development  of 
secondary  education  for  girls  should  be  encouraged  so  that  good  candi- 
dates for  the  institutions  of  higher  education  will  increase  in  number. 

The  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  not,  however,  merely 
a matter  of  opening  doors  and  encouraging  numbers.  We  believe  that  in- 
stitutions educating  both  men  and  women  should  frame  their  curricula 
and  set  up  their  social  organizations  with  as  much  regard  to  the  women 
as  to  the  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  women  should  be  admitted  on  equal 
terms  to  institutions  designed  for  men.  The  living  arrangements,  the  extra- 
curricular activities,  the  provisions  for  guidance  should  recognize  the 
importance  of  sending  out  into  society  women  who  in  addition  to  well- 
trained  minds  and  strong  characters  have  had  the  instruction  and  experi- 
ence which  will  help  them  to  make  high  standards  prevail.  Their  college 
years  should  give  them  a feeling  of  social  responsibility  and  some  skill  in 
working  with  like-minded  people  to  accomplish  social  ends. 

II.  STANDARDS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  COEDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

A.  Fundamental  Conditions. 

We  believe  that  women’s  interests  in  a coeducational  college  or  univer- 
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sity  will  be  best  served  if  the  following  fundamental  conditions  obtain: 

1.  The  opportunities  offered  to  both  men  and  women  must  be  equal. 

2.  The  opportunities  offered  to  women  must  meet  women’s  needs  in  the 
best  possible  way  in  intellectual  development,  character  development  and 
social  development. 

3.  Two  prerequisites  for  equal  standards  and  equal  opportunities  for 
women  students  are:  (a)  strong  women  on  the  faculty,  and  (b)  some 
sort  of  constitutional  safeguard  of  women’s  interests.  In  most  coeduca- 
tional institutions  women  are  in  a minority  in  the  student  body,  on  the 
faculty,  and  on  the  governing  boards.  Economic  and  social  factors  almost 
inevitably  tend  to  subordinate  women’s  interests  to  men’s  interests.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  the  administration  make  a constant  and  un- 
flagging effort  to  secure  strong  and  able  women  on  the  staff.  Much  friction 
will  be  avoided  if  the  welfare  of  the  minority  group  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  good  will  of  the  majority  group,  but  is  safeguarded  by 
some  clause  in  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the  institution  providing  for 
definite  rights  and  responsibilities  of  women  staff  members  and  definite 
financial  arrangements  to  guarantee  these  rights  and  responsibilities. 

B.  Students. 

a.  Neither  sex  should  be  in  too  small  a minority.  Women  should  pref- 
erably constitute  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  student  body. 

b.  In  the  matter  of  admission  standards,  two  conflicting  policies  should 
be  harmonized  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  one  hand,  the  size  of  the  men’s 
and  women’s  groups  must  be  kept  within  whatever  limits  have  been  agreed 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  standards  of  admission  for  the  two  groups  must 
not  he  allowed  to  vary  so  greatly  that  the  quality  of  either  group  would  be 
inferior  to  the  other. 

c.  Special  provision  must  be  made  for  women  in  the  student  govern- 
ment organization.  The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  student  govern- 
ment will  naturally  vary  widely  in  different  institutions,  but  it  is  important 
that  women  students  should  not  only  be  members  and  ofiicers  of  whatever 
organization  works  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  whole  student 
body,  but  should  also  have  some  separate  organization  of  women  students 
to  deal  with  dormitory  life  and  with  any  other  matters  which  concern 
only  women  students. 

C.  Faculty. 

a.  The  women  on  the  faculty  and  staff  should  be  of  the  very  highest 
caliber. 
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b.  The  proportion  of  women  on  the  faculty  and  staff  should  not  be  less 
than  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  student  body. 

c.  The  salary  scale  should  provide  equal  basic  salary  for  men  and 
women  and  there  should  he  a schedule  providing  equal  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  advancement. 

d.  Living  quarters  for  women  members  of  the  faculty  should  be  ade- 
quate and  dignified,  and  should  not  be  of  such  a nature  that  women  are 
required  to  live  in  large  or  uncongenial  groups.  Wherever  housing  is 
provided  for  men  teachers  on  the  basis  of  rank  and  responsibility,  similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  women. 

e.  There  should  be  official  provision  for  full  and  adequate  representa- 
tion of  women  on  all  university  councils  and  responsible  administrative 
bodies.  Such  representation  should  normally  he  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  institution.  Unless  such  special  provision  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  senate,  executive  committees,  and  other  admin- 
istrative bodies  wiU  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments, college  deans,  and  other  officers  who  will  almost  always  be  men. 

D.  Administration. 

a.  The  basic  philosophy  of  all  administrative  officers  must  be  that  equal 
and  adequate  opportunities  are  to  be  provided  for  both  men  and  women, 
that  the  interests  of  both  groups  must  be  safeguarded,  and  that  neither 
group  should  be  at  a disadvantage  in  relation  to  the  other. 

b.  The  office  of  the  dean  of  women  is  in  large  measure  the  key  to  the 
place  that  women  teachers  and  women  students  will  have  in  a coeduca- 
tional institution.  Since  the  functions  of  the  dean  of  women  will  vary  in 
different  institutions  according  to  the  internal  administrative  structure, 
it  does  not  seem  wise  to  attempt  to  define  her  functions  exactly,  but  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  woman  who  holds  this  office  should  he  both  by 
training  and  in  natural  gifts  qualified  to  compare  favorably  with  the  other 
responsible  administrative  officers.  The  caliber  of  the  women  available 
for  this  position  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  type  of  responsibility  the 
dean  is  given.  If  the  dean  of  women  is  given  only  the  duties  of  a matron 
or  chaperon,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill  this  position  with  a woman  who 
commands  the  respect  of  students  and  faculty.  If  she  is  given  academic 
responsibilities  as  well  as  tbe  more  limited  responsibilities  for  the  physical 
and  social  welfare  of  the  women  students,  it  will  be  easier  to  find  a woman 
who  can  fulfill  the  valuable  function  of  representative  and  spokesman  for 
the  women  members  of  the  faculty. 
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c.  There  should  be  special  committees  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  Boards 
on  the  field  to  keep  under  constant  review  the  needs  of  women  and  the 
provisions  for  meeting  these  needs.  An  effective  assurance  that  women’s 
interests  will  be  conserved  is  a special  budget,  making  adequate  provision 
for  the  women’s  unit. 

E.  Plant. 

There  should,  of  course,  be  proper  housing  facilities,  proper  infirmary 
provisions,  proper  space  and  equipment  for  physical  education,  and 
pleasant  social  rooms  for  both  men  and  women.  We  would  suggest  that 
more  imagination  should  be  employed  in  planning  women’s  dormitories 
and  that  thought  should  be  given  to  planning  smaller,  more  homelike 
units  in  which  the  natural  artistic  and  social  instincts  of  women  may  have 
a chance  for  expression. 

In  institutions  with  home  management  courses,  there  should  be  home 
management  houses. 

F.  Curriculum. 

In  the  time  at  its  disposal  the  Commission  found  it  difficult  to  agree  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  curriculum.  We  agreed  on  the  general  principle 
that  the  curriculum  of  a coeducational  institution  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  provide  not  only  for  the  common  interests  of  both  men  and 
women,  but  also  for  the  special  interests  of  each.  In  providing  for  the 
fields  of  special  interest,  for  example  such  fields  as  engineering  and  home 
economics,  it  should  not  he  assumed  that  either  group  will  be  excluded 
from  any  field,  although  some  fields  will  appeal  preponderantly  to  one 
or  the  other. 

In  physical  education  it  will  be  wise  to  have  either  separate  departments 
for  men  and  for  women,  or  separate  sections  for  men  and  women  within 
one  department. 


III.  THE  SEPARATE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A. 

1.  r I iHE  PLAN  of  Christian  Education  in  China  should  include  one 
A independent  woman’s  college.  The  reasons  for  this  include  the 
following : 

a.  A college  concentrating  on  the  education  of  women  can  experi- 
ment and  establish  standards  for  other  institutions  whose  attention 
is  not  directed  primarily  to  the  education  of  women. 

b.  A separate  institution  offers  professional  opportunities  for  women 
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teachers  and  administrators  which  are  not  available  in  coeducational 
institutions. 

c.  The  presence  of  responsible  women  officers  in  an  independent  in- 
stitution facilitates  the  inclusion  in  the  educational  councils  of  China 
of  some  specialists  in  the  education  of  women. 

d.  A separate  college  offers  some  unique  opportunities  for  leadership 
for  women  students  which  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  duplicate 
in  coeducational  institutions. 

2.  The  woman’s  college  should  be  a first-rate  academic  institution.  This 
implies  that 

a.  Its  curriculum  should  not  be  limited  to  subject-matter  appropriate 
especially  for  women.  It  should  have  a true  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

b.  Its  faculty  should  be  as  carefully  selected  as  that  of  any  other  in- 
stitution and  should  be  paid  standard  salaries. 

3.  The  woman’s  college  should  concentrate  on  undergraduate  work. 

a.  Its  special  purposes  can  be  accomplished  at  this  level. 

b.  Graduate  schools  require  such  specialization  that  separate  schools 
for  men  and  women  involve  unnecessary  duplication. 

B. 

1.  If  a separate  woman’s  college  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  desirable  to 
continue  Ginling  rather  than  establish  a new  college.  This  would 

a.  Make  full  use  of  the  equipment  and  prestige  established  by  Gin- 
ling’s  service  through  the  years. 

b.  Maintain  the  financial  support  of  friends  of  Ginling. 

c.  Avoid  the  issues  of  a merger  with  the  University  of  Nanking  which 
are  difficult  to  settle  in  view  of  personal  and  historic  relationship 
between  the  two  friendly  but  different  institutions. 

2.  Since  Ginling  has  been  planned  and  built  for  four  hundred,  it  would 
seem  economical  for  the  present  to  allow  that  size  for  the  independent 
woman’s  college. 

3.  There  should  be  a maximum  of  cooperation  between  Ginling  and 
the  University  of  Nanking. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  cooperation,  it  should  be  a venture  between 
mutually  independent  institutions  so  that  neither  party  to  the  sharing 
feels  that  it  is  asking  favors  of  the  other.  The  subcommittee  does  not  feel 
qualified  to  make  specific  suggestions  about  the  form  of  the  cooperation 
but  calls  attention  to  the  following  type  of  effort  which  might  be 
encouraged. 
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a.  A joint  catalogue  for  the  libraries. 

b.  Faculty  members  teaching  in  both  institutions. 

c.  Laboratory  equipment  for  advanced  courses  for  use  by  both 
bought  from  funds  jointly  controlled. 

d.  Extension  work  in  neighboring  rural  communities. 

The  Commission  does  not  make  specific  recommendations  concerning 
the  other  existing  woman’s  college,  Hwa  Nan.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
plans  for  its  future  are  under  discussion  and  that  its  contribution  to  the 
training  of  religious  leaders  will  continue  in  conjunction  with  Fukien 
Christian  University  and  the  Union  Theological  College.  This  impression 
is  derived  from  the  following  message  from  President  Wang  received  on 
January  28th: 

“It  was  voted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hwa  Nan  Board  of  Directors  to 
put  on  record  our  gratitude  for  the  careful  thought  the  Planning 
Committee  of  the  ABCCC  put  into  the  provisions  for  the  postwar 
plan.  The  Hwa  Nan  Board  of  Directors  appointed  a committee  to 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Fukien  Christian  University 
and  the  Union  Theological  College  regarding  the  proposals  of  the 
Planning  Committee.  This  joint  committee  met  on  January  4th  and 
carefully  discussed  these  proposals.  It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  plan 
as  outlined  under  Section  H,  ‘Cooperation  and  Consolidation,’  Para- 
graph 9,  Plan  (d)  Coordination.  Three  subcommittees  were  ap- 
pointed: one  on  location,  that  is  to  locate  FCU,  HN,  and  UTC  on 
adjacent  sites;  one  on  curriculum,  and  one  on  administrative  rela- 
tions. They  are  to  bring  in  recommendations  at  the  meeting  in 
February  when  we  expect  Dr.  Cartwright  and  Dr.  Fenn  with  us. 
I felt  it  was  a successful  beginning.” 
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